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Expert Tree Planting. 
SELECTING VARIETIES. 


Having decided to undertake the planting 
of about seven hundred acres in Franklin 
County, the question naturally arose as to 
the species which should be used. The 
white pine is the most available of our 
forest trees, and, as it had originally 
covered this ground with a natural growth, 
preference was givento this species. The 
selection was further indicated by the sandy 
svil, which elsewhere ttroughout the Adi- 
rondacks is generally found in connection 
with this famous tree. But, as white pine 
seedlings sufficient to cover the entire area 
could not be obtained at a satisfactory price, 
other species would have to be used. Pref- 
erence was accordingly given to spruce as 
the next best; and as none of the nurseries 
inthis country or abroad had done any- 
thing in the way of propagating our native 
spruce, recourse was had to the Norway 
spruce, a species which has been grown 
successfully in European forests as a tim- 
ber tree, and has also been raised exten- 
sively in American nurseries for park or 
lawn purposes. 

THICK SETTING. 

The planting was commenced on April 22 
and was completed May 13, during which 
period over half amillion of young trees 
were set out. From forty to sixty-two men 
were employed daily on the work. The 
weather was cool and cloudy, with an occa- 
sional flurry of snow, conditions that, on 
the whole, were deemed favorable. The 
plants were placed in rows, at spaces six 
feet apart each way, a somewhat crowded 
condition being sought in order to facilitate 
the proper shedding of the lower limus in 
time, and to promote the necessary growth 
in height. This spacing was adopted with 
reference to a thinning fifteen to eighteen 
years hence, at which time the trees should 
be from sixteen to thirty feet high. The 
thinnings can then be sold for pulp wood or 
fuel; and it is expected that the revenue 
from this source will offset the expense of 
the plantation up to that time. 

MIXED PLANTING. 

The advantages of a plantation composed 
of mixed species, as compared with one con- 
taining a pure sand, were fully discussed, 
preference being given to the former, more 
especially for white pine and larch, which, 
on account of their habit of open growth, 
expose the soil to the drying influences of 
sun and wind, and which when grown in 
pure sand do not readily shed their lower 
branches. These were mixed with Norway 
spruce, only a small area of each being 
planted unmixed for comparison. 

A BUSY SCENE. 

In setting out the plants the men were 
divided into two gangs, one of which was 
provided with mattocks for digging the 
holes, while the other carried pails filled 
With the seedlings, the roots of which were 
immersed in thick, muddy water. The men 
were formed in two parallel lines, the mat- 
tovk men in the front line six feet apart, 
closely followed by the second line, which 
was composed of the planters with their 
pais of seedlings. 

{hree or four strokes of a mattock were 
eionzh to make a shallow hole in the sandy 
‘of sufficient depth for a seedling tree. 
[+ planter, who in each case followed a 
‘tock man, dropped on his knees at each 

, and taking a plant from his pail 
i. od it quickly in the ground, packing the 
earth closely around the roots with his 
s, after which he packed it still more 
v with his foot before going to the next 


th the work thus systematically ar- 
i, the two lines of men moved across 
elds at an even pace, covering the 
datarate that was extremely satis- 
y. As the planters, in order to keep 
ithe mattock meu, had the hardest 
he gangs changed off in their work 
a each crossing of a field, the planters 
‘igging the holes and the mattock men 
ig the pails. 
QUICK WORK. 
\vorable ground, when free from in- 
tion by bad weather or other causes, 
en, @ mattock man and his planter, 
t about 1600 plants in eight hours, or 
‘y’s work. But this average was not 
‘ned during the entire course of the 
‘ing. It required 747 days labor, includ- 
emen, laborers and water boys, to set 
he five hundred thousand seedlings 
I ied, or 669 plants per day for each man 
i 'y onthe job. The total expense of 
antation, including purchase price of 
“ngs, Cartage on same, and labor, 
‘inted to $2496.22, or less than half a 
ber plant. 


; THE SEEDLINGS 


nay 





ic been set out at intervals of six feet, 


there were 1210 plants per acre; and hence 
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the ground actually occupied by the half rigation system can remedy this trouble in 


million seedlings includes only 414 acres. 
But, owing to frequent obstructions, 
swampy places and thickets of sapling trees, 
the boundaries of the territory planted em- 
brace nearly seven hundred acres. 

The thick growth of ferns which covered 
the ground, and could not be removed ex- 
cept at too great an expense, caused some 
apprehension through fear that it might 
choke the young plants or seriously retard 
their growth. But nothing of the kind oc- 
curred, and the little trees grew thriftily 
among the overshadowing brakes, which, in 
fact, proved vaJuableas a protection against 
the heat of the sun in July and August. 

SAVING THE PLANTATION. 

Mixed with the ferns was an abundant 
growth of huckleberries that furnished an- 
other cause for anxiety when the picking- 
time came, lest the young trees, hidden from 
view by the ferns and bushes, might be 





time. There is a great future there Yor 
cattle raising. I saw land that had been 
neglected during the recent war, on which 
the grass was matted down two or three 
feet deep above the ground, while on top of 
that the oxen stood and fed in grass waving 
above their backs. I was told it would cost 
$15 to $20 per acre to clear off such land to 
cultivate it, as it cannot be burned off hke 
Northern fields, but has to be chopped free 
of the matted growth, and it was said that 
land that did not produce grass like this 
was not of much value agriculturally. 

Rats are a great nuisance in gardening, 
Owing to their being abroad all the year 
there is no way of exterminating them, and 
they can eat garden seeds as fast as they 
can be planted. Inthe young orange nurs- 
eries one has to combat the ants before 
mentioned that climb the tree and strip off 
the foliage, but they do not trouble the older 





of rain 1 the land. There 1s need of 
conside: rain, at least in the northern 
part of the State, as the amount has been 
small since last summer. 

Farmers short of hay are anxious for 
early pasturage, and with favorable weather 
from now on it may even be realized. 
Prices for potatoes to ship have advanced 
to eighty cents a bushel at the cars, and are 
difficult to get at that. These high prices 
will probably tend to a large acreage of this 
crop thig season. 

Not much live stock being shipped now. 
Some that for various reasons are not wanted 
on the farm, are being disposed of for what 
they will bring. A little later veal calves 
will become more plenty and make quite an 
item in/shipping sales. Now and then a 
good cow is sold at a good price. One 
Franklin County farmer has sold two cows 
for $650 Of course these were extra ani- 
mals. With present prospects there is ‘not 





Northern farmers shoulu try it even if sea- 
sons are to short to let it come to bloom 
before turning under. 

Now let us consider its value to the land 
and following crops. Land full of humus 
will stand a drought much better than land 
without humus, and here we have in the 
crimson clover one of the greatest of humus- 
producing plants, not alone from the amount 
of green top turned under, but also from its 
great root growth. It is also a great nitro- 
gen gatherer, this latter element being very 
costly when bought in the shape of a fer- 
tilizer. As to value on following crops, 
1 have watched it quite closely, and have 
received the greatest gain from potatoes; 
$18.40 per acre on land sowed to clover, 
compared with land not sowed. Oats fol- 
lowing clover made a gain of $10.20 per 
acre over oats on land not previously sowed 
to clover. Wheat following clover gave 
about the same gain per acre as oats. 
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AN ALL-AROUND SPRAYING OUTFIT. 
Protecting an Apple Orchard in Western New York. 


Apparatus of E. C. Brown & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





trampled and killed by the people who 
thronged the adjoining plains while gather- 
ing the fruit. As the plantation was on 
public land, unfenced, some plan had to be 
devised for keeping the berry-pickers off 
the ground. To this end Forester Pettis, 
with two laborers, using short scythes or 
bush-hooks, went over the planted territory 
and cut off the tops of the huckleberry 
bushes before the fruit was ripe. As a re- 
sult of this simple expedient, the berry- 
pickers went elsewhere, and the plantation 
was not injured by them. 


TREES GROWING RAPIDLY. 


So far as can be observed the condition of 
the plantation at the present time is very 
encouraging. Of the half million plants set 
out, the percentage of loss was astonishingly 
small, far below the number expected, as 
based on the usual percentage of failures 
given in tables published by various author- 
ities. It was only aftera long and careful 
search that a dead plant could be found. 
Most of the seedlings showed a rapid 
growth also, the leaders on the white pine 
attaining a length of from four to ten 
inches during the summer following the 
planting. WILLIAM F. Fox, 
Superintendent New York State Forests, 

Albany, N. Y. 
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Pigs Grew Fast. 

In a recent issue of your paper we saw a 
piece called ‘‘ Growth of Pigs,’’ by Foster & 
Merrill in Utah. We know that things 
grow very fast in Utah, but they can be 
made to grow as wellinthe old Bay State 
with the same care. The first day of last 
June we bought two small pigs seven 
weeks old. We put them in apen witha 
board floor, having a small house attached 
for shelter. We fed them on nothing but skim- 
milk at a cost of twenty-five cents fora forty- 
five-gallon cask. When we put them into the 
pen their weight was twenty-five pounds 
each. July 1 the weight was fifty pounds 
each. By Aug. 1 they weighed one-hun- 
dred pounds each. Sept. 1 their weight was 
150 poundseach. Oct.1it was two hundred 
pounds each. Nov. 1 we did not weigh 
them, but dressed them Nov. 10 at 205 to 208 
pounds, dressed weight. All they were fed 
onup to Oct. 1 was skimmilk, no grain, but 
during October they had corn meal and 
mixed feed ap to Nov. 10, when we dressed 
them. We have reached about the same 
results in years past with the same feed, 
and we have good reason for thinking that 
pigs will grow in Massachusetts as well as 
in Utah. E. W. STonE & Son. 

Ashland, Mass. 
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Ups and Downs of Cuban Farming. 

Crops are quite as likely to come to grief 
in Cuba as anywhere else. There is a 
large ant, the English pronunciation of 
whose name is “bevah hivah.’”? They live 
in mounds with numerous tunnels and 
underground passages and travel above 
ground in regular beaten paths about three 
or four inches wide and go long distances 
and inall directions, and incidentally they 
are very destructive to green things, even 
stripping leaves from trees, but do no} harm 
the grass. 

Another of Cuba’s agricultural draw- 
packs is the liability to droughts. I saw 
land so dry there I could stick my hand in 
the cracks in the ground. Of course some 
locations are better than others, and an ir- 








trees much. In many places it is necessary 
to build wind breaks to shelter the orange 
groves to prevent the fruit being punctured 
or damaged by the sharp thorns on the trees 
when the wind is blowing a gale. 

The cost of living in Cuba is very dear, 
market produce in Havana being generally 
about double New York quotations. Milk 
was twenty cents a quart, eggs forty cents 
adozen, etc. There being no grit to the 
soil, hens do not lay as well as in the North. 
Everything costs down there. 

If young men—or older men either— 
would put an amount of brains and energy 
into the development of the old home farm 
equal to that which would be required to 
win suecess in Cuba or elsewhere, they 
would stand a better chance of attaining 
long life, health, happiness and that ‘‘ con- 
tented mind”’ that ‘‘is a continual feast.’’ 

Vermont. Hixtas D. Davis. 
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Rhode Island College. 


The spring term of the Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
opened with a full attendance and several 
new students. The year, as a whole, has 
shown the best enrollment of regular stu- 
dents in the history of the college. The 
Commencement address this year will be 
given by Mr. W. E. McClintock of the 
Massachusetts Highway Commission. His 
subject will be a broad and popular treat- 
ment of ‘‘The Economic Value of Good 
Roads,” and fits in appropriately with the 
inauguration of the proposed highway en- 
gineering course at the college. 

Mr. J. Weston Hutchins, superintendent 
of college extension, whose term of office 
expired April 1, has been succeeded in that 
capacity by Mr. A. E.Stene. Parties hav- 
ing San Jose scale or other troublesome in- 
sects or diseases on their trees or shrubs 
should write Mr. Stene relative to the 
matter. It is desired that so far as possible 
Mr. Stene, in visiting affected orchards or 
plantations, shall be able to give demonstra- 
tions to a number of people in the neigh- 
borhood in order that the information along 
these lines may be desseminated as widely 
as possible. 
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Northern Vermont Farm Notes. 


The last week in March and the first in 
April there were a few days of good sugar 
weather, and a considerable amount of fine 
quality of both sugar and syrup was made. 
But the second week in April there was cold 
and disagreeable weather. Snow fell on 
several days, not nearly as much in the 
northern as the southern part of the State. 
Tbere was quite a freeze, hard enough for 
more sugar making when it gets to be 
warm enough for the sap to run. The 
weather began to moderate Sunday, April 
17, and fortwo or three days there was a 
fine flow of sap, and sugar makers were 
busy again. This will make three good runs 
in three weeks, which will make this the 
best season for some six years. 

The first runs were largely made into 
syrup, which was of excellent quality. Ac- 
cording to State papers, one dealer in Ren- 
nington has shipped six thousand gallons 
of syrup in one-gallon cans, and another 
five thousand, with orders still ahead. Farm- 
ers will feel encouraged from this season’s 
make, as prices have been good. 

The snow was timely where it fell, as it 
would be of more use than the same amount 





much inducement to enlarge dairying oper- 
ations very much, still it will always be 
profitable to trade off two poor cows for one 
good one—at least to the farmer who gets 
the good one. 

The butter market, as noted in the market 
reports of this paper, is in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. The large amount of 
butter remaining in cold storage is having 
a depressing effect on the sales of the newer 
makes, and this factor, together with the 
change from ‘“‘hay to grass,’ another un- 
favorable condition usually, will doubtless 
last for some time yet. Prices this week in 
our local markets declined two cents a 
pound, the highest being nineteen cents, 
and from that along down. 

Dealers are finding it very difficult ob- 
taining suitable markets for their pur- 
chases, although they have seen lower 
prices. Naturally it would seem that deal- 
ers would be a little shy about commencing 
or placing too large amount in cold storage 
the present season,and if so, it will make 
matters still worse. But perhaps a way 
out will somehow be found, as is usually 
the case in extremities. As prices will be 
low consumption should be large, and may, 
perbaps, invite or encourage an increased 
export trade. 

It would seem that there should be mure 
of good cheese made and consumed in this 
country. Prices for this product are usu- 
ally high here in Vermont, sometimes so 
high as practically to amount to prohibition, 
toa large extent. There should evidently 
be more of a correspondence between the 
prices of butter and cheese. 

The rain that commenced yesterday soon 
turned to snow, which is still coming. It is 
the heaviest fall we have had for several 
weeks, and must be of decided advantage to 
the grass fields. It has frozen sufficiently 
to induce another run of sap, and it now 
looks as if our sugar season would be 
‘*linked sweetness long drawn out,’ es- 
pecially if we get arun at the “full moon 
in April,’’ according to the old saying. 

Enosburg Falls, Vt. E, R. TOWLE. 





Good Value in Clover. 


In stating my experience with cover crops 
to your readers, [ am just giving what they 
have actually done for me the past four 
years. 1 have tested several of the legu- 
minous plants and find for this latitude 
nothing I havetried to compare with crim- 
son clover, so I use it exclusively as a cover 
crop and to turn under the following spring. 
I always sow corn fields to crimson clover 
at last working of corn, from July 1-20, 
working lightly with cultivator, so as not 
to cover seed too deep, and to keep birds 
from picking up any of the seed. 

As forZextra fertilizer or manure I use 
none. I always manure corn ground be- 
fore plowing and planting corn, give same 
good cultivation until clover seed is sown. 
I sow at the rate of fifteen pounds per acre, 
and have never failed to get a good stand. 
Some may say, ‘* Youare too far North for 
crimson clover to not winter kill.”’ But it 
has always come through winter in as good 
shape for me as the common red clover, 
and starts to grow much quicker, so that by 
the first of. May I have a fine coat, of clover 
to plow under. If I were far enough South 
I should not turn under till clover began to 
bloom, but it has paid me so well as a cover 
crop during winter and tq turn under at 
from three to four inches high. More of the 





I am satisfied that if our farmers would 
turn to good cultivation the judicious use 
of all manure, both liquid and solid, and 
the use of crimson clover on all bare land 
asa winter cover crop, to turn under the 
following spring, there would be quite an 
improvement in the farms and quite a gain 
in the farmers’ financial affairs. 

Mosgrove, Pa. ANCIL LOWRY. 
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Special Grass Farming. 


That prime advocate of thorough cultiva- 
tion, G. M. Clark of Higganum, Ct., has 
been kept rather busy the past few months 
explaining his system of grass culture be- 
fore numerous meetings of farmers in the 
New England States. Below is given a 
brief extract from the address at South 
Weymouth, Mass. : 

**T have one field sown fourteen years, 
stand almost perfect, now over five hundred 
spears to the square foot. To explain 
further what I mean by stand, the average 
number of spears of grass to the square 
foot or acre. Fine, thick grass makes heavy 
weight, and I also wish to explain that with 
redtop and timothy, when from any cause 
the stand is kiJled out, whether from drop- 
pings or stamping of animals, clumps of 
hay, mouse nests or from any source the 
stand is killed out, even up to spots four 
feet across, such spots cannot be reset until 
the whole field is reseeded. My experience 
in many ways to perfect the grass stand 
thus impaired has cost more than $1000 
without any success. I havejfound it better 
to fertilize every crop, put on a little more 
than you take off; that gives the original 
seeding something to live for. 

‘“*Timothy and redtop thus treated will 
live for generations. I am glad to report 
thus far, up to eighteen years, it has re- 
quired no more fertilizer to the acre than 
at first; less than $3 per ton, or $5 per 
ton of hay in barn, is substantially the re- 
sult for eighteen years. There are {parts of 
my field which I have put nothing on but 
bone, muriate of potash and nitrate of 
soda. They have produced the best. That 
I consider important, tor at first I was in 
doubt about being able to maintain a con- 
tinuous large growth with commercial fer- 
tilizers. I had reached that conclusion by 
the use of Peruvian guano, fish composi- 
tions of many kinds, in fact, I had failed to 
keep up a high standard of crop production 
of any kind with the methods adopted. 
Thirty years ugo, even with yard manure 
it was almost impossible. I have now 
found what we lacked; it was better cultiva- 
tion. With that we can get along much 
better with all kind of fertilizers. But I 
have found it necessary to use a large 
amount of potash in some form or I can- 
not keep a large crop of grass standing 
until ripe. Potash gives strength, bone 
makes body and nitrate of soda drives, and 
the large crop is the one that pays.” 
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Danish Milk Farming. 


Farmers who supply the co-operative 
creameries in Denmark with milk are not, 
as some would seem to imagine, free to 
manage their cattle as they choose. They 
are kept strictly under the control of the 
societies they supply, and must conform to 
the following rules with regard to the feed- 
ing and management of their stock. The 
food of the cows must be of such a nature 


and quality that no bad taste or taint may 
thereby be imparted to the milk. Brewers 








grain, and all other similar refuse from the 
distilleries, are strictly forbidden, as also 
is every kind of fodder which is not fresh 
and in good condition. Turnips, koh] rabi 
and rutabaga are absolutely forbidden; no 
kind of turnip leaves may be used. Carrots 
and sugar beets (mangolds) are permitted 
up to half a bushel per cow, but only when 
at least seven pounds corn, bran and cake 
are given along with them. Cows supply- 
ing infant milk may get carrots, but never 
more than a quai ter bushel per head. Oilcake 
—rape seed is the only oilcake which may be 
used; 14 pounds is the furthest limit, along 
with at least five poundscorn and bran. In- 
fant milk cows must not receive any cake. 
The proportions in which the different 
kinds of food are to be given must be ar- 
ranged with the company before the con- 
tractor commences to supply milk. Stall 
feeding in summer will not be permitted 
under any circumstances. The cows must 
be fed in the open air upon clover and grass. 
Vetches are forbidden. Ina case of neces- 
sity dry food or cut corn may be given, but 
on the field. In autumn the cows must be 
clipped on the udder, tail and hindquarters 
before being taken in. Calving must be so 
regulated that the milk sent in during the 
months of September and October is not less 
than two-thirds of the largest quantity sent 
in any other month. The milk of cows 
newly-calved must be withheld for twelve 
days after calving, and must not be less in 
quantity than three quarts per day. 





Successtul Berry Growing. 


A good, loamy soil, neither light sand nor 
heavy clay, I regard as the ideal strawberry 
ground. The work must be begun several 
seasons ahead of the setting of the plants. 
We are now hauling manure from Chicago 
to our farm; have ulready unloaded thirty- 
four cars and have ten more to come. This 
manure is spread on our soil at the rate of 
about twenty-five tons per acre. To spread 
this manure, we use a manure spreader, and 
I would advise every strawberry grower to 
have one. I would rather have one ton of 
manure spread by amachine of this kind 
than to have three tons spread by hand in 
the old way. 

Next spring this manure will be cut to 
pieces with a disk harrow. Then the soil will 
be plowed and we shall plant two bushels 
of cow-peas to the acre. We now use 
the Whip-poor-will variety, and it does 
well with us. Next fall the peas will be 
plowed under and a cover crop of rye will 
be planted. The following spring the rye 
will be plowed under, adding a great deal 
more humus to the soil, and then we shall 
harrow the field and roll the soil down 
hard; strawberry plants will not grow well 
with the soil in a loose condition. Our de- 
sire is to pack the lower soil hard, and then, 
by keeping a dust mulch, to prevent the 
evaporation of moisture from the surface. 
We set our plants as early as the soil can 
be worked in the spring, using plants from 
selected specimens. After planting, we 
pack the soil tightly aruund the roots and 
at once cultivate, stirring the surface soil 
to avery shallow depth. For this purpose 
a twelve-tooth Planet Junior cultivator will 
be found a good implement. Most vari- 
eties are planted twenty-four to thirty 
inches apart. Some early varieties are 
planted three feet apart. 

The first runners are placed carefully 
where they are wanted, the plants being 
placed about six or eight inches apart. This 
will make a hedge row, and no more runners 
are allowed to root. A rolling cutter at- 
tached to a garden wheel-hoe makes a good 
implement to cut runners. In the winter 
we mulch lightly. The best berries will not 
grow in the matted row, forthe plants need 
air and sunshine, and these are shut off 
where the plants are too thick in the row. 
1 spray my plants the first year, using bor- 
deaux mixture, and believe in spraying, 
whether there is any seeming need of it or 
not, as it is best to forestall any possible in- 
jury from insects or disease. 

Besides the manure I have put on my 
ground within the last four years from four 
hundred to six hundred pounds of bone 
meal per acre. I very much like the ground 
rich in phosphoric acid and potash, and 
only reasonably so with nitrogen. 

I use the pistillate strawberries nearly al- 
together. The pistillates do not have to un- 
dergo that exhaustive process of pollen se- 
cretion; therefore they are more robust and 
will stand more‘hardship and drought, and I 
get more cash out of them. 

In regard to varieties. Crescent, Warfield 
and Haviland are satisfactory, but soil con- 
ditions have to be taken into consideration. 
—R. M. Kellogg, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Among the Farmers. 


Let care and economy be always the 
farmer’s watchword, and he will always 
raise crops, have something to sell and be 
happy.—H. G. McGowan, Geiger’s Mills, 
Pa. 

Cows should be fed twice a day and 
watered once, and be sure to keep them 
clean. The betterthe cows and the better 
the care the larger the amount of profit.— 
R. W. Ellis, Somerset County, Me. 

Too many fences on a little piece of land 
are worse than useless—C. M. Sanders, 
Vicksburg, Pa. 

In the production of milk I depend upon 
the silo as the main factor. Shorts and 
cottonseed meal are good backers.—G. 
Flint, Somerset County, Me. 

While gluten is an excellent feed for milk 
it makes soft butter. I think no set rules 
can be given for every one to follow in feed- 
ing, as circumstances and conditions are so 
different. We used to feed cottonseed, corn 
mealand bran, but have nearly discarded 
thecorn meal. We fed dried brewers’ grain 
for nearly a year in place of cottonseed be- 
cause we thought it was cheaper. With my 
experience:I$would advise feeding liberally 
with bran, whatever else is fed.—Prentiss 
Day, York County, Me. 
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Butter Slightly Higher. 

Ap advance of one-fuurth cent to a cent per 
pound on many grades has taken place during 
the week, and it looks as though the movement 
would go a little further in the upward direction. 
But the improvement is quite likely only tempo- 
rary. Just now the demand is good and supplies 
of best grades only moderate. There is still 
pleaty of storage butter, but its quality so late in 
the season is not first class and natura'ly it does 
not tend toimprove. The supply of fresh-made 
butter is on the “ between hay and grass” stage, 
with hay rather scarce at that, because of the 
long and severe season of barn teeding. Stock 
will go to pasture later than usual. After that 
the price of butter will depend ina large degree 
on pasturage condition and price of grain, ete. 
Most dealers expect lower prices again before 
long, but, as stated, a further advance may come 
first. The prevailing price of best fresh cream- 
ery here is 22 cents, with firsts a cent below and 
dairy firsts three cents below creamery firsts. Box 
and print butter is plenty and sells little or no 
higher than the same grades in tubs. 

Chapir & Adams: “ Butter is a little higher 
this week. We look for an advance of another 
half-cent, followed by a decline when the new 
make shows full increase.” 

At New York while the reported arrivals were 
liberal the stock came upon a comparatively 
bare market and was absorbed quite promptly. 
There was a very little stock for outside buyers, 
and some of these were forced to pay 24 cents. 
The strong position of extras helped the market 
for both firsts and seconds, and considerable of 
the stock that had previously accumulated was 
worked out of first hands. How long the 
present condition will last cannot be predicted 
with any degree of certainty. The supply 
of fresh butter is increasing so slowly that 
the trade may take the stock up for another 
week or two and pay very fullrates. The weather 
has been so cool in many of the producing sec- 
tions that the output has not shown the increase 
that was looked for some time ago. Fancy held 
creamery still has a moderate place in the trade, 
and sales reported today at 19 to 20 cents, the 
latter figure becoming well established. The 
undergrades of storage are having some call at 
very irregular prices. New York State dairya 
little higher and firm. Factory does not have 
much export inquiry at the moment, but there is 
some home demand. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as very much depressed and lower. Ar- 
rivals large, especially from the Antipodes, with 
the Home Irish and Continental markets large 
and increasing. Finest Danish 21 to 22 cents. 
Finest Australian and New Zealand 19 to 20 
cents. Finest Canadian 18} to19 cents. Finest 
Russian 18 to 19 cents. American creamery of 
very good quality is freely offered at 16 to 17 
cents. Undergrades of American, such as ladles 
and proce-s, offering at 14 to 15 cents. Cheese 
markets do not improve, notwithstanding prices 
have been lowered from 50 to 75 cents. Stocks 

are large and accumulating. Finest American 
and Canadian 9} to 10 cents per pound. 

The weaker cheese situation in this country is 
reflected in Canada, while last season’s make 
was likewise very large. Most of the Canadian 
surplus went for export, supplying the foreign 
markets so fully that they now afford but little 
Opportunity for further shipments. The Cana- 
dian export during the year is placed at 2,849,- 
199 boxes, as compared with 2,489,630 boxes the 
preceding year. Prices have fallen slowly but 
steadily until the quotations are considerably 
below the level at this time. The only favorable 
price factor in the present situation is the pros- 
peet that this season will be a short one, thus 
somewhat reducing the make. 

Dairymen in the northern part of the United 
States are reported to be quoting more attention 
to butter at the expense of the cheese output. It 
is argued that while the freight on butter is 
about the same as that on chee-e, its value is 
nearly twice as great. The freight charges are 
serious items in shipments from Wisconsin and 
the Lake region in general. It is stated that the 
hand separators are also favorable to increase 
butter making. Another difficulty in cheese 
making is the scarcity of good cheese makers, 
who are turned out by the dairy schools in much 
smaller numbers than the butter makers. 

The New York cheese market generally pre- 
sents a quiet appearance. Home-trade demand 
is moderate for old cheese and of a peddling 
character, while exporters are showing very 
little interest. Prices are nominally unchanged, 
but quotations do not cut much of a figure. Small 
lots work out to regular buyers within the quoted 
range, but few would hesitate to make conces- 
sions to move any quantity, and to attempt to 
force sales a decided cut would be necessary to 
attract any attention. Comparatively few cheese 
have appeared this week. Exporters took a few 
fine large white yesterday at 8 cents and one lot 
of new large colored at 74 cents, but today do not 
appear anxious for any further lots. Skims quiet 
and without new features. 

A prominent English produce merchant be- 
lieves that Canadian butter will do better this 
year than usual on account of the shortage which 
is bound to take place in Siveria. The latter 
country is an important factor in tbe butter mar- 
ket, although the output is of an inferior quality. 
During the last fifteen years they have built up 
an enormous business, and at present London 
alone takes the equivalent of one hundred thou- 
sand boxes a week. If the war is prolonged dur- 
ingjthe summer this will be cut off almost entirely, 
and it is expected that Canada will be called 
upon to supply most of the deficiency. 

Stock of butter and eggs in Quincy Market 
Cold Storage Company, April 23, 1904: Butter, 
21,773 packages; last year, 10,096 packages. Eggs, 
35,351 cases; last year, 101,802 cases. Stock of 
butter and eggs in Eastern Cold Storage Com- 
pany, April 23, 1904: Butter, 14,029 packages; last 
year, 1675 packages. Eggs, 526 cases; last year, 
2205 cases. 

Hogricultural. 
Broom Corn in Light Supply. 

Latest advices from the broom-corn districts, as 
given in the Commercial Bulletin, report the mar- 
kets steady and with prices on practically the 
same basis that they have been for some weeks. 
In accumulating centres the supply of broom 
corn is reported as light, which has greatly inter- 
fered with business of a rush nature. This short 
sup lyis directly due to the fact that the country 
roads have been in such bad shape that farmers 
have not been able to bring their corn tothe mar 
kets. The demand is not very brisk at »resent 
but with an improvement it is thought in some 
sections that prices will stiffen. The best corn is 
still quoted at $100 a ton and medium grades 
at $85 to $95, and the lower grades at $7. Some 
choice dwarf is held at $190 to $130 a ton in 
Kansas. 
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Grain Prices and Outlook. 


The price of wheat has been working down- 
ward for some time past until it is declared by 
many that the decline has gone too far in view of 
the rather poor outlook for the growing crop. On 
the other hand, it is asserted that the wheat ship- 
ments from Russia and Argentina, two of our 
leading corapetitors, have been unexpectedly 
large, tending in some degree to supplant Ameri- 
can grain. As yet the Russian war has not 
caused shipments from that country to cease. 
The decline in price has been pretty steady now 
since the Armour pool was closed out. The fact 
seems to be that the price of cash wheat was 
forced so far above a parity with foreign markets 
that it could not be sustained. 

The flour output last week was the smallest in 
a very long time, being only 99,810 barrels, against 
229,600 in 1903 and 225,235in 1902, says the North- 
western Miller. Dull trade is responsible for the 
mills running at the rate of only about one-third 
their capacity. Flour sales of Minneapolis mills 
for the week were meagre. However, they were, 
perhaps, somewhat larger than in the preceding 
week. 

Statistician Johnson of Indiana has reports 
from nine hundred townships in that State,which 
indicate that the winter wheat crop. of Indiana 
will not be over forty per cent. of a normal yield. 
Ten days ago the estimate, based on reports 
from township trustees in about five hundred 
townships, was sixty per cent. of the normal 
crop, but this has been materially reduced. In- 
dications are that the continued cold, dry weather 





will further reduce the crop. The prospect for a 
good crop of oats is not encouraging, as only a 
few have thelr oats sown. The crop 
will be from two weeks to a month late this year. 

McKerrow, State superintendent of 
farm institutes and president of the State Board 
of Agriculture, says that the unusual backwurd- 
ness of the present season Is alarming the farm- 
ers of Wisconsin, and if it continues much longer 
it will cost them thousands of dollars in crop 
losses and delayed work. He says that during 
the last thirty-five years only three seasons have 
been as backward in Wisconsin as the present 
one. The alternate freezing and thawing have 
already caused wuch damage to. grasses and 
winter grains. The farmers of the southern part 
of the State are getting short of hay and other 
coarse foods for live stock, despite their large 
supply last season. 
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General Markets Tending Lower. 


Prices of nearly all the great classes of domes- 
tic production have materially fallen during the 
past year, the chief exceptions being cotton, 
wool, wheat, corn, oats and refined petroleum. 
On the other hand, prices of imported articles for 
use in manufacturing have advanced during the 
same period. 

The latest issue of the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and F.nance presents a study of these 
prices and also shows the prices from week to 
week, running back through the entire year, and 
thus enables‘a comparison of prices in March, 
1904, with those of March, 1903, for certain dates 
in that month, in many cases as late as the 
twenty-fifth. A study of the prices thus pre- 
sented, comparing those of the latest available 
date with those of the corresponding date one 
year ago, shows an increase in prices of about 
ene-half of the imported articles named and a 
decrease in but two of the number, while in the 
articles of domestic production, numbering some 
thirty, prices are less 1n March, 1904, than those 
of March, 1908, in practically all cases except cot- 
ton, wool, wheat, corn, oats, beef cattle, and re. 
fined petroleum or kerosene, as this product 1s 
popularly designated, while steel rails show no 
change in price. 

Curiously, while beef cattle shows an increase 
in price, family beef shows a marked fall in price. 
Texas steers are quoted in the Chicago market 
at $4.30 per hundredweight for the fourth week 
of March, 1903, and at $5 for the fourth week of 
March, 1904; and native steers are quoted at 
$5.50 in the fourth week of March, 1903, and $5.75 
for the corresponding week in March of this year. 
Yet family beef, which was quoted at $15 per 
barrel in the New York markets in the fourth 
week of March, 1903, is quoted at $12.50 per bar- 
rel in the fourth week of March, 1904. Mess 
pork, which was quoted at $19 per bar- 
rel in March, 1903, is given at $15.50 in 
March, 1904. Lard, which was quoted at 10.5 
cents per pound in March, 1903, is given at 
7.2 cents in March, 1904. Oleostearin also shows 
a fall from 10 cents per pound in March, 1903, to 
7centsin March, 1904; tallow,a decrease from 
63 cents per pound in March, 1903, to 43 cents in 
March, 1904, and refined sugar from 4.6} cents 
per pound on March 12, 1903, to 4.5 cents on 
March 10, 1904. 

The chief articles of domestic production show- 
ing an advance in price are cotton, wool, wheat, 
ecrn, oats and kerosene. Cetton shows, of 
course, the largest advance, from 9} cents per 
pound in March, 1903, to 143 cents in March, 1904; 
wool, Ohio XX, from 31 cents per pound in 
March, 1963, to 33 cents in March, 1904; wheat, 
No. 2 red winter, from 81§ cents per bushel in the 
New York markets on March 26, 1903, to $1.07} 
on March 24, 1904; ¢ rn, No. 2, from 674 cents on 
March 19, 1903, to 583 cents on March 17, 1904, and 
oats, No. 2, from 434 cents on March 19, 1903, to 
48} cents on March 17, 1904; refined petroleum 
(Kerosene), from 10} cents in March, 1903, to 11.34 
cents in March, 1904. 
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Farm Work Delayed. 


The outlook for crops and general farming con- 
ditions is summarized as follows from reports of 
numerous correspondents under supervision of 
J. W. Smith, section director of the New Eng- 
land Weather Bureau: 

The unfavorable temperature and precipitation 
conditions that prevailed during the week made 
any material progress in farm wcrk and crop 
growth impossible. With frost in the ground in 
the North and snow in some localities, but little 
could be done, except haul manure. The ground 
in all portions was generally too wet and cold to 
work to advantage, although some little plowing 
and planting were done in the extreme South 
where the precipitation was comparatively light. 
Most of the old snow has melted, but the 
new coating from the storms of the sixteenth 
to twentieth hindered work. To the immedi- 
ate East of Lake Champlain considerable 
preparatory work 1s being done, although 
there, as well as in the remainder of the sec- 
tion, the season is reported as at least two 
weeks later than usual. Even in the favored 
suburbs of Boston, gardeners complain of its 
backwardness. While most of the peach trees 
themselves were not seriously injured by the 
cold of the past winter, the buds, in inany in- 
stances, were killed. Where the weather has 
been favorable enough to allow any progress, 
apple buds appear to be swelling well. The cold 
weather and snow were unfavorable to tobacco 
growers, as they had, in many instances, their 
plants ready to set, and the delay caused by the 
current conditions has prevented their doing so. 
About the only thing that the reports speak fa- 
vorably of is maple sugar, the cool nights and 
comparatively warm days favoring a good flow of 
sap, some correspondents reporting that more 
has been made than for twenty years. The qual- 
ity is also considered excellent. Although grass 
wintered well and is showing green somewhat 
the snowfall has retarded its growth, so that it is 
not so far advanced as usual. 
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Apple Markets Improving. 


The signs of slow recovery inthe apple situa 
tion, noted for the past two or three weeks, are 
now still more evident, and prices of some grades 
may be quoted a little higher. The supply is 
stillample, but the demand is taking good care 
of all choice lots, while apples that are strictly 
fancy bring high prices. Sands, Furber & Cu. sold 
some fancy Spys, large, bright and of uniform 
appearance, from Maine, not cold storage, at 
$4.50 to $5, and other lots were held at about 
same prices. Fancy Russets bring $4 and Rus- 
sets that are strictly No. 1 can hardly be had 
below $3. Fancy lots of any variety oring high 
prices. Few Saldwins at this season are really 
choice and lots graded as No.1 range from $2 to 
350. Most of the finest cellar-stored apples at 
this season come from northern New York and 
Maine. 

It has been suggested to the fruit division of 
Ottawa, Canada, by a fruit dealer in London, 
England, that layering choice apples in barrels, 
using a pulp paper circle between layers, would 
be a good idea. He thinks that fancy apples 
packed in this manner would land in far better 
condition and bring correspondingly higher 
prices, much more than sufficient to pay for the 
increased trouble and expense involved in the 
packing. Thisisan idea that might be seized 
upon by the American exporters to their finan 
clal advantage. It might also pay to pack 
the fancy grades of apples in this manner for 
long storage keeping for domestic use. Consum- 
ers are always willing to pay for choice, well- 
packed fruit. 











Literature. 


Unless we can read descriptions of well- 
known Continental countries from a new 
point of view—such as in the “lightning 
conductor ’’—we confess a preference for 
Baedeker. ‘‘The Two Argonauts” is a 
book by Jerome Hart containing the experi- 
ences which would befall the ordinary indi- 
vidual while traveling through Spain. The 
letters from which the book was compiled 
were first published in the San Francisco 
Argonaut, and doubtless they were of great 
interest tothe loyal readers of that estima- 
ble weekly. The author says at the outset 
that he has avoided such subjects as religion, 
revolutions and politics; his comparisons 
are made betwéen Spain and California, as 








therefore the book will appeal more strongly 


.| ductions of photographs. 





PLANTING A SEEDLING TREE. 
The Right Celebration of Arbor Day. The Workman is One of a Large Force Employed by 
the New York Forestry and Game Commission Planting Spruce on Rocky Hillsides 


in the Adirondacks. See descriptive article. 
Photograph by C. R. Pettis of the Commission. 





to those acquainted with the Pacific slope. 
Mr. Hart is an observing individual and he 
writes fluently. In entering Spain he found 
that the dreaded customs examinations 
were not to be compared|withithe discomfort 
experienced on the pieis of New York, 
where the custom officers of Uncle Sam 
“make his wandering citizens swear toa 
declaration, and then makes his officers at- 
tempt to prove them to be perjured liars.’’ 
‘The steam cars he found to be better than 
those of the Paris-Lyons line. The Spanish 
railways do not make large claims, but the 
trains seem to arrive when they say they 
will, says the writer. Weare disenchanted 
in regard to the ravishing senoritas of 
Spain. Mr. Hart went to the opera and 
‘saw not a beautiful woman, and most of 
those 1 saw there were pasty-faced creat-. 
ures covered with powder and paint, with 
skins like underdone pie-crust.”’ 

Of course Mr. Hart went to a bull-fight. 

Everybody does in Spain. The bull-fight 
season is in the summer, but the one he wit- 
nessed took place in Madrid in the winter. 
Spaniards call the star pull-fighters espadas, 
and never toreadors—a word which appar- 
ently one hears only outside Spain. All 
Madrid turned out to witness this event; 
there were twelve thousand people seated 
in the Hippodrome. Mr. Hart spares us the 
details. Hementions the fact, however, that 
six bulls were killed and four horses 
gored to death during the course of the bull- 
fight, ‘“‘and a very disgusting spectacle it 
was,” he concludes. 
Beggars are the curse of Spain, he says 
later on in his book. It is se easy to live by 
beggary that hundreds of thousands do not 
even try to live by labor. By following a 
beggar the author saw the rascal pick up in 
an hour or two as much as a hard-working 
laborer would get for his day’s wage. In 
Spain beggary is not of course considered 
dishonorable, and there are families of Span- 
iards who have for generations been pro- 
fessional beggars. Mr. Hart warns those 
who intend to travel in Spain that they will 
not find English and French spoken so gen- 
erally as in more frequented parts of Eu- 
rope. ‘lhe book is illustrated with repro- 
It is a substan- 
tial volume. Payot, 
Upham & Co.) 

** Port Argent,’ by Arthur Colton, with 
a frontispiece by Eliot Keen, published by 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, is Mr. Col- 
ton’s most ambitious work thus published. 
It presents a telling picture of American 
life in a middie Western city about 1890, 
‘‘a time and place of many experiments 
and many an undenominated thing.’’ The 
main action covers only a few weeks. 
It involves business, politics, religion, sud- 
den death, and love at cross-purposes> 
the Arcadia of youth and the problem 
of old age. It offers no panacea for the 
municipal disease and guarantees no social 
dogma, neither does it recommend despair. 
It suggests that charity is the most comfort- 
able attitude toward one’s neighbor’s sins, 
though not necessarily the most useful. 
Its villains are not beyond human sympa- 
thy, and ics heroes are imperfect. The 
book is one seldom found and the story is 
well told and decidedly interesting. 

“Ap’n Er’,” a story of the coast by 
Joseph C. Lincoln, published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, is one of a very few orig- 
inal and entertaining stories of the season. 
It is full of sound, wholesome, homespun 
philosophy, and a humor as contagious as 
it is spontaneous. 


Hotes and Queries. 


THE BANANA.—“ Levi’’: Bananas ripened 
on the plant are not suitable for food, and would 
be much the same as the pitch which is found in 
the Nortbern cornstalk or elder. Bananas sold 
in the United States, even after traveling three 
thousand miles in a green state, are every bit as 
good as bananas ripened under a tropical sun. 
This is probably true of no other export fruit- 
The plant of which bananas is the fruit is not a 
tree, nor is it a bush or vine. Itis simply a 
gigantic plant, growing to a height of from fifteen 
to twenty feet. About eighteen feet from the 
ground the leaves, ofttimes eight feet long, come 
out in a sort of cluster, from the centre of which 
springs a bunch of bananas. These do not grow 
with the bananas pointing upward, naturally, 
and if the stem grew straight they would hang 
exactly as seen in the fruit stores and 


stem bends under the weight of 


(San Francisco: 














this brings it into directly the 








tion, with the large end of the stalk up 
and the fringes pointing toward the sun. 
A word of explanation concerning some banana 
terms. Each banana is called a “ finger,” 
and each of these little clusters of fingers sur- 
rounding a stalk is called a “‘ hand ”’; the quality 
and value of each bunch d2pend on the number 
of bands it has. Some may wonder how the fruit 
is cut from the top of a plant fifteen feet from the 
ground. The native laborers cut the stalk part 
way up Its height; the weight of the fruit causes 
the stalk to slowly bead over until the bunch of 
bananas first nicely reaches the ground, then 
the bunch is cut off with the ever-ready machete 
and carried to the river or railroad for shipment. 
The plant at the same time is cut close tothe 
ground. The banana is avery prolific producer 
of itself, and atevery cleaning of the land itis 
necessary to cut down many of the young plants, 
or ‘‘ suckers,’’ as they are termed, in order that 
they may not become overcrowded up to a cer- 
tain limit; the fewer suckers on a given area, 
the larger the fruit they will produce. 

THE GROWTH OF MANKIND.—‘“T. L. G.’’: 
‘jWhat are the proportions of the ideal human 
body?” The vexed question has never been an- 
swered conclusively. A corollary of it is this: 
“What are the proportions of the average 
healthy man or woman as we find them?” Nor 
even to this has a reply been given. However, 
we are approaching it. Scientists have made 
myriads of measurements of the stature of man. 
T» begin with, the boy when born is about half 
an inch taller than the girl. This difference is 
maintained till near the age of thirteen, when, in 
England and America, the average girl is taller 
and heavier than the boy. This halting, so to 
speak, on the part of the male is speedily recov- 
ered, and he again outruns the female in size. 
At the period of full development the man’s av 
erage height, compared with the woman’s av- 
erage, is as sixteen to fifteen. Both men and 
women maintain their maximum height till the 
age of fifty years, when they begin to grow 
shorter, until at ninety they have lost three 
inches. The reason for this dwindling is at- 
tributed to the shrinking of the soft parts be- 
tween the bones, and to the stoop gradually ac- 
quired by old people. 

IMPORTED BULBS.—"C. 8. M.”: The raising 
of hyacinth, tulip and daffodil bulbs is practically 
a@ Dutch monopoly, and nearly all of those bulbs 
sold by American seed houses are importations. 
They will not grow iu every conntry. A ary, 
sandy soil and even climatic conditions are es- 
sential to the full development of the hyacinth, 
tulip and daffodil, though daffodils are grown 
with some degree of success in the southern part 
of Virginia. But as an exclusive business the 
United States cannot lay claim to daffodil farm- 
ing. In this country the changes of climate do 
not agree with these plants. The bulbs must be 
set in the fall, covered so ‘as to maintain an even 
temperature throughout the winter, and in the 
spring, when the blossoming time is at hand, 
rainfall, sunshine and mildness must occur with 
absolute regularity. Otherwise no bulbs will fill 
out. Of course the blossoms will unfold as beau- 
fully here as in Holland; but the developing 
process ends with the fall of the petals. Few 
lovers of flowers know that the tulip and hya- 
cinth, socommon in the American home, are not 


natives. 
JAPANESE POSTAGE STAMPS.—"V.”: These 


are rated in London as the most artistic in the 
world. There is a greatdemand for them there 
at present. The first stamps were issued in 1871. 
There are few rare ones, the highest price ever 
known to have been paid for one being $50. 
FLATFOOTEDNESS.—'H. O.”: This may or 
may not be increasing, but ithas at last brought 
out some very interesting theories as to why it 
should be prevalent. Sandow got flatfooted from 
lifting heavy weights, according to the opinion 
of Dr. Sargent of Harvard. Children are likely 
to be afflicted in this way when they wear spring 
heels, for the bones of the instep, in the care of 
young people, depend for keeping their place 
upon adequate support of the heel. Fat children 
find themselves becoming flatfooted because of 
the abnormal weight the feet have to sustain. 
Poor feeding of the child tends to make it flat- 
footed, for the bones of the foot require plenty 
of lime to make them firm and str ng. 
Poor feeding leads to “rickets” as well 
as flatfootedness. What used to be called rheu- 
matism of the feet now turns out to be filat- 
footedness. Persons who go barefooted all the 
time are said never to get the trouble. If one 
doctor’s story is believed, only old people begin 
to disiutegrate, so to speak, and let down 
the high arch of beauty in the instep. Asked 
whether the malady was at all common among 
the applicants for membership in the Massachu- 
setts militia, Dr. Blood of Boston said: “ Jf it ex- 
ists in form serious enough to interfere with 
walking, of course, it bars him from enlistment.” 
YELLOW FEVER.—“ Jason”: Dr. Kober es- 
timates that since 1793 yellow fever has been the 
cause of not less than one hundred thousand 
deaths in our own country and Cuba—41,348 in 
New Orleans, 10,038 in Philadelphia and 7759 in 
Memphis. Between 1853 and 1900 it caused 36,- 
952 deaths iu Havana. The demonstration of the 
method of conveyance of the germ, by Reed, 
Carroll, Agramonte and Lazear has made it pos- 
sible to extinguish the disease in the United 
States and Cuba, but in Central and South 
America it still prevails. How it can be rooted 
out of these countries is shown by Dr. Liceago, 





these forth as: (1) Isolation of suspects to 
prevent them from being stung by mosqul- 
toes, until they ate incupable of infecting 
the mosquito; (2) destruction of the infected 
mosquitoes, preferably 'y means of sulphur- 
ous acid; (3) extermination of the uninfected 
mosquitoes in their native habitat. Stringent 
execution of the precautions necessary to carry 
out these possible measures will speedily end 
the re'gn of yellow fever in the world. Once 
absolutely rid of the vicious circle, the disease 
can never be reproduced anew, and the growth 
of civilization can be effected in these tropical 
and semi-tropical countries, hindered up to now 
almost solely by reason of the transmission by 
the mosquito of the germs of malaria and yellow 
fever. The article of Dr. Liceago is published in 
alate number of Public Health Reports. 


Gems of Thought. z 


.--- Make yourself a necessity to the world by 
what you contribute in the way of personal com- 
fort, by what you are in embodying before men 
all that is gentle, generous and pure.—M. Dana. 

..--The best things are nearest,—breath in 
your nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at your 
feet, duties at your hand, the path of God just 
before you. Then do not grasp at the stars, but 
do life’s plain, common work as it comes, certain 
that daily duties and daily bread are the sweet- 
est things of life.—Impressions. 

----We can only giva what we have. Happi- 
ness, grief, gayety, sadness, are by nature con- 
tagious. Bring your health and your strength to 


the weak and sickly, and so you will be of use to 
them. Give them, not your weakness, but your 


energy—so you will revive and lift them up. Life 
alone can rekindle life.— Amiel. 

.---I oppose, as I would every useless fear in 
men, the lamentation that the feelings grow old 
with lapse of years. Itis the narrow heart alone 
which does not grow, the wide one becomes 
larger.—Jean Paul Richter. 

----A genuine conscience is a growing con- 
science—one that is perpetually becoming more 
prompt, more keen, more tender.—Selected. 

----Break off some one evil, seek to uproot 
some one sin, cut off some one self-indulgence, 
deny thyself some one vanity; do it as an offer- 
ing to God, for the love of God,in nope to see 
God; and some gleam of faith and life and love 
will stream down upon thy soul from the ever- 
lasting fount of love. Follow on, and thou shalt 
never lose that track of light.—Edward B. Pusey. 

----Old age, the gradual slipping off of the worn 
garment, meant tenderly, 1 think, as nature’s 
preparation for the putting of it off altogether and 
being clothed afresh with something, we know 
not what, except that it will be altogether new. 
—Dinah Mulock Craik. 

----It is that vanished one who changes all 
things so for usby adding his goodness to the 
unseen side of things. Wecan never know the 
whole of a friend’s blessing until he has died. We 
speak of circles broken by death. but a circle is 
really incomplete until some of the friends sit 
out of sight.—W. C. Gannett. 

----If the joy of youth has more foam and 
sparkle, the joy of age has greater depth and sub- 
stance. One is like the reflection of sunlight on 
the lumps of ore, where there is much dross 
mingled with the metal, the other like the giance 
of tempered steel which has been through the 
furnace and between the anvil and the hammer 
and has come forth wbolly fitted for the Master’s 
use.—I. O. R. 

.---Oh, for the simplicity of childhood’s faith 
in the source of supply. No boy who kicks 
stones in the dusty road is worried about wear- 
ing out his shoes. “Take no thought of the 
morrow.” Thereis something about the little 
child, that Jesus emphasized, which we are 
missing. 

----It is much easier to think right without 
doing right than to do right without thinking 
right. Just thoughts may, and wofully often do, 
fail of producing just deeds; but just deeds are 
sure to beget just thoughts. For, when the heart 
is pure and straight, there is hardly anything 
which can mislead the understanding in matters 
of immediate personal concernment.—Julius 
Hare. 

----So I saw ip my dream that just as Christ- 
fan came up with the cross, his burden loosed 
from off his shoulders and fell from off his back 
and began to tumble and so continued to do till 
it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, where it 
fell in and I saw it no more. Then was Christian 
glad and lightsome and said with a merry heart, 
“ He hath given me rest by his sorrow and life by 
his death.”” Then he stood awhi.e to Icok and 
wonder; for it was very surprising to him that 
the sight of the cross should thus ease him cf his 
burden.—John Bunyan. 


Brilliants. 
Because he did not ask a name 
They gave their smiles and tears and crowred 
him; 
And since he could not hope for fame, 


Contentment came and put her arms around 
him. —Richard Kirk, in Lippincott’s. 




















In a dim litten room 

I saw a weaver plying at his loom 

That ran as swiftly as an iterant rhyme; 

And lo! the workman at the loom was Time 

Weaving the web of Life. 

’'T was parti-colored, wrought 
Strife; 

And through the warp thereof 

Shot little golden threads of Joy and Love. 

And one stood by whose eyes were brimmed with 
tears, 

Poising the mighty shears 

Wherewith, when seemed the weaver’s will at 
ebb, 

He cut the wondrous web. 

Time weaves and weaves; and his dark brother, 


of Peace and 


he 
Wil! one day cut the web for you and me. 
—Clinton Scollard. 


“A little bit of Patience often makes the sun- 
shine come, 

And a little bit of Love makes a very happy 
home; 

A little bit of Hope makes a rainy day leok gay, 

And a little bit of Charity makes glad a weary 
way.” 


There’s never arose in all the world, 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky, 
But makes some bird’s wing fleeter. 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender, 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor; 
No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawonlike gladness voicing. 
God gives us all some small, sweet way, 
To set the world rejoicing. 


—Mrs. A. E. Bennett. 
Stops 
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Cures 
(PERRY DAVIS’) Cramps 
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GRAVES’ MEDICATED Soap 


For Fleas and Lice for Do:: ; 
and Horses. Sure to kill the: 


No. 11 PORTLAND <s 
Boston Mass. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSO: 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secreta; 
ton, Putney. Vt.: Superintendent of 4 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkvilie, N.Y. 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.— Males, 23: femal 
fees for animals over one year of ave. 4 
corded within 6 months of date of sale 

Non-Members.— Males, 35: female.» 
year of age, uouble fees. Transfe: 
within 6 months of date of sale, sie: oy 

Gy All blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advance’ Register in charge of s; pt 
above, who will furnish all informati: 
therefor. 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney 
formation relating to Registration of Pe 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa :ion 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. \ 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brando. \ 
Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Gree; 
Blanks for Registering and Transfer; 
Cattle furnished free. 
The Year- Book for 190? furnished free 
Private Herd Registers for Seventy; 
res postage paid; Monthly Milk ker, 
table, good for 34 cows, price, 21.50 per 
for extending pedigree to five generation.. ; 
All the above may be ot tained from 1}, 
Fees for Registering.—To Members, x 
entry of animals under two years old.and 2 
abpimals over two years old. Transfers, 25. 
ULupiicate certificates of either entry or : 
Cents each. Double the above amounts in +4 
to Non-Members. 
Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtaine ror 
tie Treasurer—82.25 each, postage paid. 


American Jersey Cattle Club, 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW York 


President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemin.; 


Blanks for Regiptering and Transferring Jers 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Te.;. 
Kegistered Jersey Cows, furnished free of 
upon application to the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, 22 each he: 
male or female. To members of the (In), # 7 

male or female. All animals over t ye 
old, double fee. For registration of al! dead ; 
mals, $l each. Imported animals, 225. 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 
days from date of delivery. Transfers present 
after 90 days, 81 each. : 

Price of Herd Register, $1 per Single Volume. But- 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all tests re. 
ceived by the Club to Au olume 
Private - 


als 


[ulc 


TREET 


ATION 








yar 

The By-Laws of the Club, giving full rules to be fol. 
lowed in securing registration and tiausfers, 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linited, 


Temperance 8St., Toronto, Canada. 
Affiliated; with the University of Toronto 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut. 
Governor of Ontario. The most successfu! Veteri- 
nary Institution in America. All experienced teach- 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Session. Session 

begins October 14th. Apply to Principal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, (an. 


R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 


best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 











Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akin 
Write to W. D. HOWLAND. 
R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, Ill. 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902, 
Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester Whites. This 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1/2 than an 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want stoc 
from this herd write 
J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry, Ill. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale 
Also females bred to such noted Scotch bulls as Re 
ae, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Resi 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly 
Address as above. 


1AMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Sunerd Edition, Beautifally Ilustrate:. 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Teain 
and Manage Them. 








Br 


Grooming, 
lors, besi 
they eat, drink play and sleep; 





“ attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat, 
Story,” “T 
‘unter 


” are ali 
ag ap 
| gift 


care, it be: in fact, a work that is indispen~ 
any Owner of one of the valuable and beau! 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. . 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Pros) 
breeders of Angoras will fing this book i g 
reading.”—Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find muc!. | 
iuteresting and instru_tive in this book. 
Education, Minneapolis. 

* It seems to us abook which those who are | 
cats will be glad toread.’’—George T. Auge! 


Dumb ‘on. 
volume, both for the owners | 

he: cats. It is tastefully, 
.’— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicas 
highest authority, exceedinx 
of facts, beautifully {ustrated.’’— 
soston, Mass. 

For sale by books: 


id, $1.35. 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishe © a 
290 Washington Street, Boston, *.'"" 











POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YE4" 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, T 
Hew te De It, and All Abou: ” 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make g . 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards an‘ 

Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; =" 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘aii 

Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Po 

Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks,‘ 

Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and !) 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt © tu 

cents. Stamps. taken. Mention t! 


. WALNUT COMPANS 








Bex 3254, Boxtor 





Painkiller 
ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? | 





Probably ‘there isn’t a pet in the world as po?" 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the 1¢" °" 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how ‘ 
wash them? We would like you to try our Wa!” 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their 2)“ 
makes them well and strong. It is a substance ‘° 
mixed in other food. Has your cata diseased s 
Has it fleas? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat 
It will free them trom all such and promote 

_Tf you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, y° 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of tes’im° 
Either Food or Wash, 
Or $4.50 per dozen, If your druggist or dealer 


them send to us. 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOS1ON. 
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Poultry. 


\ Poultry Woman’s Pet Ideas. 
.» should never breed from the entire 
but rather select the choicest speci- 
»<. which must be carefully separated 
‘he more or less defective birds, and 
hese, and these alone, should the eggs 
for }atching be obtained. 
der to secure best results, all eggs 
cubation must be selected from well- 
jev oped, mature hens of medium size and 
- perfect conformation as possible. 
1 ain the finest specimens of any breed, 
yes ood should be introduced each year. 
( ‘ar the flock may be benefited by the 
on of achoice young male, carefully 
od from the best strain, while the next 
, marked improvement will be as- 
vy securing non-related pullets from 
, well-bred stock. And while it 
'1 not be just to judge the working 
‘ies of a hen from the standard of 
ngs or colorings set forth on the scure 
ari, a bird that 1s faulty in these respects 
should be unhesitatingly banished from the 
jing pens of those who are desirous of 
ving the quality and reputation of 





the ¢ stock. 

\\ bere eggs are to furnish the principal 
basis of an income, too early hatching of 
the-c quickly maturing birds is detrimen- 
tal o the best interests of the business, as 


»ts hatched during the winter and early 
spr oe months will begin laying the heated 
per od of summer, but will also moult later 
in the season, which will greatly interfere 
with the winter’s egg supply. Birds hatched 
the latter part of April, May or even in the 
early days of June, will make far more 
profitable producers, while the saving in 
labor nevessary for the care of the chicks 
hatched at a time when weather conditions 
are most favorable for rapid growth and 
when they may at once be given ample range 
on the sun-warmed earth is of no small con- 
sequence when summing up net profits. 

A year-old hen is in best possible. form to 
provide eggs foreither incubation or mar- 
ket, and after the age of two years they 
rapidly deteriorate and should be carefully 
culled from every first-class flock. 

While breed, object and wise selection are 
important factors in successful poultry cult- 
ure, not less essential are the quite as 
weighty considerations of clean, comfort- 
able housing, regular feeding and intelli- 
gent care and management in raising the 
best hen. Mrs. A. F. Howie. 

Elm Grove, Wis. 
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An Ega Breed. 


Ifeggs are wanted principally, I would 
give that konor to one of the Leghorn class. 
It is probably the best fowl for the general 
keeper of poultry. It is necessary to con- 
fine fowls more or less. The Leghorns take 
wo this restraint more naturally than most 
others. They are less restless under it, and 
the little inconvenience does not seem to in- 
terfere much with their business, which is 
to produce eggs. 

They go ahead just the same, but if a 
range can be given them they will do better. 
They accept the general idea of the country 
into which they have been adopted, that the 
main end and object of life is business, and 
that itis best to accept of itkindly. They 
are naturally what is called wild, but as we 
understand that, we must move about 
among them slowly, not making any quick 
moves, and by this eareful, general handling 
from the shell, they will climb all over us 
as freely as any fowl; while at the same 











PRIZE LEGHORN MALE. 


time if any sudden moves are made they 
Willily, which is quite annoying. But as 


we understand this peculiarity we act ac- 
cordingly, remembering to be well informed 
Is nore than half of suecess. 


So that fora small home lot, the Leghorns 
come as near to what we may call the best 
as any we ean find, and for a large number 
with unlimited range, I would say the same. 
lhey will probably produce more eggs to 
the number and eat less than any other. 
There are four families of Leghorns, the 


White, Brown, Dominique and Black. The 
last-named is not desirable because it is 
stall and has dark legs. Of the White and 


Brown Leghorns there are the rose and 
rhe combs, uo perceptible difference 
vt lerwise, 

The White Leghorns have a solid white 
Pilinave, white ear lobe and yellow legs, 


With ‘owing tail, They lay at all seasons, if 
Well cared for, excepting during moulting, a 
White exg, and seldom want to sit, but if 
let alone will sit and make good mothers. 
The istration shows the male winner of 


First i Championship special at Hart- 

ford,‘ t., last December. A good specimen, 

'Ypicul of the breed and of fine develop- 

a l+ was bred by Elm Poultry Yards, 
art , Ct. 

ry icks are hardy and grow fast. 

ier them for early broilers. They 
‘ay ‘ivy early get the size of 14 or two 
pou ud at that age are as good as the 
. the larger breeds. They get their 
Tot) 4. the age of five months, and are 
t, ‘ud winter layers, as I have said, 
WE ndled,. 

; wn Leghorns have the same gen- 
acteristics. In color, the head, 
exposed parts of the wings of 
are a bright bay, while the 
‘ht feathers of the wings and 

i ck, The neck hackle and sad- 

: iaced with black. There must, 

‘)pear in any part of the plumage. 
he ay is of a salmon brown, formed 
rnate lacing of light and dark 

‘ neck hackle is laced. I breed 

! different kinds of fowls, but 
anything to equal my White 

‘i Leghorns.--G. M. J., Bingham- 


8e]i]y 
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“hy Fresh Eggs Pay. 


The y + 
advantage of the nearby egg 


Taiser } 

se ph “> "the fact that really fresh eggs 
New ve ‘‘ unknown in city markets. A 
eRus re, ), Wealer says that hardly a dozen 


tant section. he wholesale market from dis- 
bulk of «lS Wutil three months old. The 
and Mises o supply comes from the Ohio 

‘Ssippi valleys, where they are 


breught to 
the s s 
Who war weamboat landings by farm 


barrel full before taking them to the 
Perhaps the boat is missed or fails to ‘aad, 
and the eggs stay another week on the dock 
before collection. Finally the boat leaves 
its cargo with the cold-storage warehouse, 
where they are put away to be taken up 
when wanted and sent by freight to New 
York. " 

Thus cold-storage egzs may be from three 
to nine months old when received by the 
consumer. Provided they were absolutely 
fresh when put into storage their quality 
might be fairly good after this long period 
of time. It is the delay before storage 
mainly that injures the quality. Under the 
present conditions the chances are against 
anything like first-rate condition after com- 
ing from storage, and the consumer, know- 
ing therisk incurred in buying storage eggs 
prefers to pay eight or ten cents more a 
dozen for eggs guaranteed strictly fresh. 
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Constancy of Pigeons. 


Without precedent in stock-raising is 
the constancy of pigeons. Experience has 
proved that the birds are for that reason 
particularly adapted to those who wish to 
use them in commerce. Supposing une de- 
sirous of becoming a breeder of squabs 
should turn thirty males and thirty temales 
into one pen together, and all are un- 
known to one another, the process of pair- 
ing off begins immediately. Ina short time 
each has found his or her partner. Then 
occurs an astonishing fact. The pairs be- 
come constant for life, the male attending 
the female forever afterward. 

As squab raisers their usefulness is tre- 
mendous and continues for eight years or 
longer. Dozens of pairs of pigeons, all 
mated by the same natural selection, may 
keep flying around the same pen, but the 
general rule of constancy remains. Hun- 
dreds of pairs, even, may be confined under 
the same netting, but all are contented with- 
out strife. Each pair has its pair of nests; 
each bird its own roosting place; yet there 
is seldom a fight. 

One pair of pigeons will occupy the same 
pair of nests year after year. The result is 
a fact of immense value to the breeder. 
Whenever he goes to a certain nest to get'a 
pair of squabs, he can determine with rea- 
sonable certainty which is the father and 
mother of that particular pair. 

After the mating the male does not ap- 
pear content until the female is perched 
on the nest, depositing eggs. Two eggs 
are always deposited, no more, no less. 
Then the parents take turns in hatching 
them. The female sits at night and remaius 
until about ten o’clock in the morning; 
then the male takes the ‘day shift” as it 
were. In sixteen or seventeen days the 
young break through the shells. Thence- 
forth, so great is the devotion of the par- 
ents, the breeder has no anxiety regard- 
ing the nourishment of the squabs. The 
old birds fill their erops with food and with 
it maintain the young, until the latter are 
able to provide for themselves. 

New York. GEORGE NOBLE, 
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Phosphate Rock for Chickens. 


That the diet of all farm animals should 
be varied is coming more and more to 
be accepted as both scientifically logical 
and practically useful. But the range of 
applicability of the principle is wide; since 
hogs may do very well on corn and grass 
alone, while poultry may with profit be 
given most varied combinations of grains, 
should have fresh vegetables and other 
green stuff, will do better if some animal 
food be ineluded, and must have grit and 
other minerals. 

How important the last elements are has 
never been brought out so clearly asin ex- 
periments made at Geneva and reported in 
Bulletin No. 242 of the New York Agriecult- 
ural Experiment Station. 

Even fer chicks on sanded floors it was 
found that the addition to the food of 
pure glass sand in considerable proportion 
was of advantage, that the substitution of 
ground phosphate rock for sand gave better 
results than sand alone, and that the two 
combined made heavier, stronger chicks. 
Ground oyster shell, however, was not as 
good in its effect ; seeming to interfere with 
proper use of other food. 
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Poultry More Plenty. 


Reported for this paper by S. L. Burr & Co.: 
** Since our last letter the receipts of poultry, 
particularly frem points in the West, have in- 
creased quite rapidly, and it looks now as though 
we should see additional increase in the month 
of May, and probably lower prices on Western 
and New England stock. 

“ Fowls are selling from 14 to15 cents; fancy 
large chickens from 25 cents upwards; coarse, 
staggy chickens, prices range from 15 to 18 cents, 
and medium size, soft chickens from 20 to 2 
cents; spring broiiers from 35 to 40 cents. There 
have been a few early ducks shipped on to the 
market, which is quite unusual so early in the 
season; prices range from 18 to 22 cents. We 
look to see about present conditions prevail on 
fresh-killed poultry during the present week, 
but it is more than likely we will see lower prices 
next week. Live fowls selling generally at 13 to 
14 cents, and unless they increase more than we 
anticipate think about that price will prevail.” 


_— 


Egg Markets Strong and Active. 


Production and consumption of eggs are both 
unusually large. Tremendous shipments are re- 
ported at the receiving points in the West and 
Southwest, but most of these gointo immediate 
use, and storage men as yet have not been able 
to buy at prices which they consider satisfactory. 
{¢ looks at present as if the height of the season 
were passing, receipts growing slightly less and 
prices a shade higher than last week. If storage 
men become convinced that this is a fact, they 
are likely to make a vigorous attempt to obtain 
stock for storage with the result of raising prices 
somewhat higher. 

Our prediction made some months ago that 
top prices at Boston would probably not go 
below 20 cents has been fully sustained, and 
prices this week show a present tendeacy to ad- 
vance. 

At New York receipts of fancy selected stock, 
packed suitable for storage, are generally held 
with considerable confidence with a disposition 
to put them in store unless they can be sold at 
fullrecent prices. This keeps the market rea- 
sonably steady on these highest qualities, but 
there has lately been a considerable accumula- 
tion of good average and lower grade regular 
packings, including Southern eggs and ordinary 
Western, and for these the marketis develop- 
ing a weaker tone. Quotations on Western firsts 
remain without material change, but some buy- 
ers claim to be ableto secure stock at a slight 
concession. The market is especially dull on 
Southern eggs, and Kentuckys show a slight 
decline. Duck and goose eggs about steady. 

Chapin & Adams: “ Eggs are firm. Nearby 
eggs have probably gone as low as they will 
reach for the season. Western eggs may go 
lower, but they will be ‘hot-weather’ stock, 
and not so good for storage as those now artiv- 
ing. Not more than one-third as many eggs 
have gone into storage in Boston this year com- 
pared with the corresponding time last year. 
The inference would be that prices will be good 
next season unless the West has stored more lib- 
erally in proportion, or unless storage eggs are 
more plenty in May and June.” 

Chicago storage houses charge about two cents 
per dozen. One of them sends the following di- 
rections: “Ship your eggs to us fresh once or 
twice a week. Keep out all dirty eggs and 
cracked eggs, as well as very small eggs, and 
sell them at home, as they are not desirable for 








erg, 
until they have a crate or 


cold storage. Never wash dirty eggs to store, as 


‘the infested tree. 








MRS. HOWIE’S POULTRY HOUSE. 





they will not keep after being wet. Eggs for 
cold storage should be packed in new white 
wood cases and new medium fillers, with excel- 
sior or cork shavings on tops and bottoms to pro- 
tect eggs from breakage in transit. If you do 
not have new cases we can transfer your eggs 
into new cases on arrival here, charging you cost 
for cases and labor. Check will be mailed you 
for amount of advance upon receipt of each ship- 
ment if desired. Should you prefer to sell your 
eggs, rather than to store them, ship them to us. 
We can pay you full value for them on arrival 
and charge no commission. No trade too large 
or too small for us.” 


Horticultural. 


Protecting the Fruit Trees. 
THE SAN JOSE SCALE IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The scale occurs on all parts of the plant. 
When plentiful it gives a gray, ashy coat- 
ing to the limbs, but when not very numer- 
ous it is difficult to discover. On young 
wood and fruit it gives a peculiar redden- 
ing of the surrounding tissues. : 

The insect lives over winters under pro- 
tection of the scale. In May the females be- 
gin to produce young and will continue to 
do so for five or six weeks. The larva is 
yellow in color. It crawls about for a short 
time and then inserts its long beak into the 
bark and proceeds to cover itself with the 
waxy scale. The insect is enormously pro- 
litic. In this latitude there are probably 
three or four generations during the season, 
and it has been estimated that a single fe- 
male that winters over may have over three 
billion descendants at the end of the summer. 
The best known remedy at the present 
time is the lime-sulphur wash. When thor- 
oughly applied once in three or four years 
it will keep the scale from becoming numer- 
ous enough todo any harm. The following 
isthe formula most commonly used: Sul- 
phur (flowers) afteen pounds, lime fifteen 
pounds, salt five to fifteen pounds, water 
fifty gallons. 

Slake the lime in four or five gallons of 
boiling water, add the sulphur gradually 
while the slaking is going on, and stir the 
resulting mixture thoroughly. When the 
lime and sulphur have been thoroughly 
mixed, add the salt and seven or eight gal- 
lons of boiling water; stir and boil for one 
hour and a half. 

The mixtare should be applied while 
warm and so as to completely cover the 
tree. It is a good plan to go over the or- 
chard a second time, after the first applica- 
tion has dried and turned white, and to 
spray again the trees not thoroughly covered 
in the first application.—F. W. Card, Exper- 
iment Station, Kingston, R. I. 

IN CONNECTICUT. 

During the spring of 1903 spraying ex- 
periments were conducted in Yalesville, 
Westville, Southington and New Haven, 
over 11,300 trees being treated. The trees 
were ehiefly peach, pear and apple. 

The chief mixtures used were: Lime, sul- 
phur and salt; lime and sulphur; lime, sul- 
phur and copper sulphate; lime and potas- 
sium sulphide; whitewash ; strong bordeaux 
mixture; twenty-five per ceat. crude oil in 
water, upon dormant trees, and kerosene 
soap emulsion upon trees in foliage. 

Most of the trees were sprayed with the 
lime, sulphur and salt mixture (California 











mixture, and the lime and potassium sul- 
phide proved about equally effective in de- 
stroying the seales and in sticking to the 
trees. Apparently the salt is of no benefit. 
—W. E. Britton, Experiment Station, New 
Haven, Ct. 

THE PEST IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The San Jose or Pernicious scale has at- 
tracted more attention from American fruit 
growers during the last ten years than any 
other insect. The presence of the Perni- 
cious scale is difficult to detect until it be- 
comes sufficiently abundant to injure or kill 
It then appears as a 
curious scaly crust on the bark. When only 
a few are present, it is difficult to find them, 
as they are simply small round spots of 
much the same color as the bark, to be seen 
plainly only through a magnifying glass. 
Their presence generally is not discovered 
for two or three seasons after they first 
appear, by which time they have usually 
spread to surrounding trees. 

The individual scale is a small round ob- 
ject closely attached to the bark, not more 
than one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and having a darker raised point near the 
centre. At first these round scales are likely 
to be scattered here and there over the bark, 
but as they increase in numbers they are 
nearer together, touching or overlapping 
one another, and perhaps finally making a 
thick, scurfy layer of a grayish color that 
obscures the natural color of the bark and 
is easily rubbed off with the finger. The 
presence of such a layer indicates that the 
sap from the bark is being sucked out by 
millions of the insects and that the health 
of the tree is being seriously impaired. 

This pest is most likely to be introduced 
into new localities upon nursery stock im- 
ported from infested regions. It is also 
likely to be carried upon apples and pears 
sent to market, but this species never 
occurs upon oranges and lemons. 

At the recent session of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature a law was passed espe- 
cially to prevent the introduation and 
spread of the San Jose scale and other in- 
sect pests. Before its passage New Hamp- 
shire was being made the dumping ground 
for infested nursery stock which could not 
lawfully be sold inother States. The law 
has already chezked this trade, and has led 
to the stopping of sales of infested stock al- 
ready within the State. 

Any citizen who'buys nursery trees should 
insist that they bear a certificate of inspec- 
tion or fumigation, preferably the latter; for 
fumigated trees are less likely to carry the 
living scales. Two or three tiny specks 
on a young fruit tree, specks too small to be 
noticed by the eye, may mean the ruin of 
the orchards of the town. In all cases, 
trees without a certificate should be refused 
and the facts reported to the State nursery 





inspector in order that investigation may 


wash); this and the lme and sulphur’ 


be made.—C. M. Weed, Experiment Station, 
Durham, N. H. 


Current Happenings. 

Osborne House on the Isle of Wight, 
which was a favorite residence of Queen 
Victoria, is now a convalescents’ home 
for officers of both the army and navy. 
This house is called the Edward VII. Hos- 
pital for Officers, because it was given by 
the present monarch to the nation for the 
purpose indicated. It is run in connection 
with a hospital in London for the reception 
of officers requiring medical and surgical 
treatment. The Osborne institution was 
opened early this month, with a staff of 
Officials appointed by the King. All the 
rooms in the building, with the exception 
of a few, like the dining-room and the draw- 
ing-room, which are to remain as they were 
in Queen Victoria’s time, are to be given up 
to the uses of the home. It will accommo- 
date thirty-eight single officers and five 
married officers and their wives. The spa- 
cious rooms for the patients are fitted with 
hot-water heaters and electric lights, and 
have wide windows, commanding a fine 
view. It is noticeable that the furniture is 
all rounded, so that. there are no annoying 
projections to make the British soldier use 
a big, big D when he attempts to walk to 
the open fire, which is provided as an addi- 
tional comfort to the other means of secur- 
ing warmth. Thereisa large dining-room 
on the first floor and likewise a drawing- 
room on the same level for the benefit of the 
officers’ wives, and a recreation-room con- 
taining an excellent library. The conva- 
lescents have fine grounds in which to ex- 
ercise, though a portion of them are used 
for the Royal Naval College. 

One of the wills of the late William M. 
Rice,the multi-millionaire,has been allowed, 
and it gives the bulk of the estate to Rice 
Institution at Houston, Tex., which to be 
devoted to the advancement of litera- 
ture, science and art. Mr. Rice, it will be 
remembered, died from effects of chloro- 
form administered by his valet at the insti- 
gation of Attorney Patrick, who claimed 
through a false will the greater part of the 
property of the dead man. Mr. Rice was a 
native of Springfield, Mass. His father was 
at one time overseer in the water-shops in 
the city mentioned, and also served Spring- 
field as a representative in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. The son went to Texas, 
where he accumulated his millions in bank- 
ing and other business enterprises. He has 
two sisters living,one in Springfield and the 
other in Palmer, who will each receive a 
portion ot the four hundred thousand dol- 
lars left to relatives. 


The Saunterer. 


Swell weddings look well from the out- 
side, but their inside developments some- 
times show a meanness that one would 
largely expect to see in what is called 
American aristocracy, which Saxe said was 
a thing for laughter, fleers and jeers. Ata 
recent grand bridal parade in a fashionable 
church, few of the spectators knew that the 
bridemaids had to pay for their own ex- 
pensive frocks. Yet such was the case. 
Thereare rich people who are generous, but 
there are also wealthy people who are 
stingy, and who hold on to their dollars as 
tightly as if they believed they could take 
them into another and a better world. But 
they cannot do this, and they leave them be- 
hind for their heirs to quarrel over or throw 
away in an even more disreputable man- 


ner. 
This reminds me of a man who had pub- 


licly a great reputation as a philanthropist 
and reformer, but who in private life 
squeezed his employees down to starvation 
wages. He hired a ragged little boy to work 
for him not long before he passed into the 
great beyond, and said rather ostentatiously 
in my presence: 

** Ah, my poor lad, you must have a new 
suit of clothes. Come out and I will get 
yoa one.’’ 

They went together to a neighboring 
clothier’s, and presently the boy returned, 
looking as bright as the trees when they 
begin to leave, and was profuse in his 
thanks to his employer. 

But mark the sequel: The price of the 
suit was deducted in weekly instalments 
from the urchin’s wages. And yet this 
man’s benevolence was the theme of a ser- 
mon, though he always let his left hand 
know what his right hand was doing. 

But sometimes a man is too liberal. A 
young acquaintance of mine met two girls 
the other day and, though he only had 
twenty-five cents in his pocket, invited 
them into a neighboring spa to partake of 
liquid refreshment at his expense. Hecal- 
culated that they would order from the 
ordinary five-cent beverages, but they each 
asked for a ten-cent drink. This, of course, 
with his own five-cent glass of orange phos- 
phate, exhausted his financial resources and 
he was obliged to walk home to Forest Hills 
from the vicinity of the Old South. The 
moral of this is ‘“‘ Don’t treat on a small 
capital.’”” Perhaps he went into the ceme- 
tery to mourn over his folly, as he looked at 
the sole of one of his shoes that needed 


mending. : 
This grave digression reminds me of a 


mourning story that I heard this week, re- 
garding a man who had been wearing acrape 
band for a dear departed on one of the arms 
of his light-colored overcoat. Finally the 
garment got too shabby for his use, and he 
gave it to an Italian laborer whom he 
employed on his estate in a neighboring 
suburb. <A guest came to stay at the home 
of this widower for a night, and in the 
morning noticed a man cleaning up the 
lawn. He hada sorrowful emblem on his 
arm, and the visitor said to his host: 

* How thoughtful and faithful some of 
these toreigners are. I see your gardener 
is wearing still a badge of sorrow for your 
late dear spouse.”’ 

‘“‘ Hush!” was the reply, ‘that is one of 
my castoffs. I gave it to the fellow and 
he did not z<emove the crape.”’ 

‘“¢Probably,’”? was the somewhat caustic 
response, ‘“‘he thought it was an original 
part of the coat, or a patch put on to con- 
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ceal a hole in the garment and not one in 
the heart.’’ 


The hireling was speedily told to remove 
the emblem of woe, but not before. the 
neighbors had a good laugh over the ser- 
vant being a mourner instead of the master. 
Anyway, the whole affair was an unplanned 
satire on a ridiculous custom, which is as 
incongruous in every-day life as a widow’s 
veil in the theatre. 

A cynical fellow, whom I met in a restau- 
rant yesterday, in answer to a question us 
to the nature of his business, said: 

‘** I am a maker of glass cases in which to 
put some public officials, who are, appar- 
entlv, more ornamental than useful. 

A lawyer is reported to have said re- 
cently that the members of a family never 
yet succeeded in proving an alibi for one of 
their number who was accused of a serious 
crime. And yet some ot us remember the 
Alley case of some thirty years ago, when a 
prisoner left the dock a free man. A well- 
drilled witness from the home circle can 
often make a powerful impression on a jury 





——The White Mountain forest reserve bill, 
after two readings, has been reported to the 
Senate without amendment. The bill authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase land in 
the White Mountain suited to the purposes of a 
national forest reserve, the total extent not to 
exceed one million acres. The bill carries an 
appropriation of $5,000,000, of which $1,000,000 
shall be immediately available. The perpetua- 
tion of the White Mountain forests is the end 
sought, (lumbering operations on a huge scale 
threatening the denudation of the most impor- 
tant watershed in New England. 

——Very favorable Government reports re- 
specting winter wheat are received from Ne- 
braska and Kansas except in the extreme west 
portion of the latter State, and an improve- 
ment is indicated in portions of Oklahoma. In 
Missouri the crop has made slow growth, 
and in the States eastward of the Missis- 
sippi river the outlook is less favorable than 
previously reported, although the warmer 
weather of the latter part of the week 
caused some improvement in Ohio. A large 
acreage in Indiana is being devoted to other 
crops. On the Pacific coast winter wheat has 
experienced a general improvement and is grow- 
ing rapidly in Oregon and Washington. Over 
the northern portion of the spring-wheat region 
practically no seeding has been done, and in 


north Dakota, where about one-half the crop 
was sown at this time last year, most of the low 
lands are flooded, and with favorable weather 
cannot be worked for one or two weeks. Seed- 
ing Is generally well advanced over the southern 
portion, being completed over a considerable 
portion in South Dakota and fowa. 

——Long day and night sessions are the pro- 
gramme in the House this week at Washington, 
in order to adjourn Thursday. 

——The Senate has made a grant of $1250 to 
Mrs. Helen D. Longstreet, widow General Long- 
street. 

—— The President has appointed as governor of 
Porto Rico Judge Beakman Winthrop, now in 
the Philippines, vice Hunt, resigned. 

——Miss Hatch, the woman entomologist con 
nected with the Maine Experiment Station, in 
making an investigation of the brown-tail moth 
pest in Kittery, at the request of Commissioner 
Gilman, reports that besides the small pear or- 
chards, of which there are a great many in Kit- 
tery, nearly every dooryard in the village con- 
tains a few pear trees. These trees are for the 
most part badly infested with winter nests of the 
— moth, from one to twenty or so toa 

ee. 

——Exports of manufactures from the United 
States seem likely to make their highest record 
in the fiscal year which;ends with the month of 
June, 1904. In the eight months ending with 
February, for which the Department of Com - 
merce and Labor, through its Bureau of Statis 
tics, announces the figures of exports of manu- 
factares, the total is twenty million dollars 
larger than in the corresponding eight months of 
tle fiscal year 1900, which was the record year in 
exports of manufactures. For the eight months 
ending with February, 1904, the total exportation 
of manufactures was $288,400,924, against $268,- 
537,972 in the corresponding months of 1900. 

——The expenditures of the United States Gov- 
ernment are much lessin proportion to popula- 
tion than those of many other of the leading na- 
tions of the world. This fact is shown by a state- 
ment just published by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, through its Bureau of Statis- 
tics, showing the population, revenues, expendi- 
tures and indebtedness of the principal countries 
of the world. It shows that while the expendi- 
ture of the United States, with 80,000,000 of 
people, is $640,000,000, that of the United King- 
dom, with 42,000,000 of people, is $898,000,000; that 
of France, with 39,000,000 people, is $695,000,000; 
that of Germany, with 58,000,000 people, $553,000,- 
000; while in practically every country, aside 
from China and India, with thelr enormous popu- 
lation, the per capita of Government expendi- 
tures is greater than in the United States. 











Breed’s Universal 
Weeder a Cultivator 
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Absolutely the Most Durable and Practical Weeder Ever Made for all Conditions of Soil. 


Never Cloas 
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now selling at that price. 
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Removable Tooth 


It will save its cost in labor 
every day it is used on hoed 
crops or for putting in grass seed 
or millet. It pulverizes the soil 
and makes a perfect seed bed. 
This weeder is the most excep- 
tional bargain ever offered to 
farmers. It is our regular 7 ft. 
6 in. Removable tooth weeder, 
made of best material] and skilled 
workmanship and perfect in 
every way. Formerly sold for 
$8.00, and far superior to others 


SPECIAL OFFER: We will ship one Wester te any reader of ~ Massachusetts 
- pte 


Pleughman direct While they last, f. e. b. 


$4.50. 





Order Now! Circular and full information free. 


Universal Weeder Co., 32 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 





ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


ACROBAT 
68460 


HEADED BY 
THE FAMOUS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - 


BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand young 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 
Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 


Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


elephone 36. 





WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


PERCHERON 


STALLIONS 


HAT we can sell at Yeur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


buy at Our Pri 


ices. 
on’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 


Come soon and see every first-prize winner a 


Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


T. L. & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & St. P.,C. R. I. & P. and C. 


wat oars Northfield, Minn 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed to! 


furnish you such excellent horses at sych 


conservative figures as at the present time. 





OUR COFFEE 


ORIENTAL MALE BERRY JAVA 
; Satisfies You! 





Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair 


prices and purity in TEA. 


FORMOSA, OOLONG, 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 
SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 
GUNPOWDER, HYSON, 
INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 








$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


Hats off to the approaching first bench 
show of the Ladies’ Kennel Association. 








This will be a busy summer for the Smiths 
of Louisville what with getting ready fur 
all the other Smiths. 





The cutlery merchant recently arrested 
for making false entry of certain dutiable 
goods was evidently not so sharp as he had 
fondly imagined. 
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It has come out that Mr. J. P. Morgan 
has paid $25,000 for an original Milton 
manuscript. But, ah, would he have paid it 
if he had been a contemporary editor? 

Apparently it is definitely settled that the 
young folk of Boston University may dance 
if it so pleases them. Gayety on the Hill 
will now proceed with unencumbered steps. 
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This Sunday whale shooting down Bangor 
way suggests the thought that had the 
hunters been younger there might have 
been some more whaling when they got 
home. 


_ 


Now is the time to begin saving up your 
share of the twenty thousand dollars which 
Boston will be asked to raise for the meet- 
ing of the International Peace Conference 
next au‘umn. 
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The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion now number 40,264, and this number 
includes neither those who think they ought 
to be daughters nor those who know they 
are but don’t trouble to mention it. 

And so’tis said that Dowie is not to be 
permitted to land in England. After the 
events of the past, however, he can hardly 
expect the American press to bubble any 
very large overflow of unquenchable indig- 
nation. 
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Now come the tidings that a wealthy New 
Yorker has ordered a Santos-Dumont fly- 
ing machine. And yet there are still per- 
sons sufficiently optimistic to believe that 
aerial motion will never become a practical 
success. 





** To err is human, to forgive divine.”” We 
note with interest that Miss Effadora Faulk- 
ner of Portland, Me., who recently sued Mr. 
Louis Sulkowitch for kissing her without 
permission, did not appear in court at the 
time set for the trial. 


_— 
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Truly this isan unwise year for auy one 
to disguise himself as a robber just for the 
intrinsic merriment of frightening his ac- 
quaintances. And yetit is doubtful if the 
fatal consequences that recently followed 
the **joke’’ out West will deter others with 
a similar fund of humor. 

A big union fair at Worcester will seem 
like old times. The promoters are taking 
up the enterprise in a very progressive and 
thorough-going manner, availing them- 
selves of recent experience the world over 
in management of fairs. Sometuing quite 
beyond the ordinary is confidently expected. 


<Q 


Evidently there are some persons in Bos- 
ton who are very much in favor of recipro- 
cal trade relations with Canada,—suffi- 
ciently in favor to sign petitions, which is 
saying a good deal when the signatures 
represent thirty-five thousand bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers and professional men 
in general. 
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Would you have given $42 50 for a thirty- 
line poem written ‘‘On the Late Eclipse,”’ 
by the late William Cullen Bryant? Such 
was the price brought at the recent sale of 
the Kennard autographs; but would the 
figure have been as high if the poet had an- 
ticipated the modern custom and composed 
on a typewriter? 
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Another famous American has died in a 
foreign land; and yet few among Foxhall’s 
contemporaries of the present generation 
realize the patriotic enthusiasm that once 
followed the doing of this great American 
race horse. For that matter interest in the 
turf was much more general twenty-five 
years ago than it is at present. 


—_ 
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After all it’s an open question whether a 
calm statement of the characteristics of the 
Puritan Sabbath is the best means of coun- 
teracting modern tendencies in the other 
direction. Historically the Puritan Sab- 
bath was hardly more than an intermission 
between periods when the day was spent in 
a much less grimly serious fashion. 

=> 

That’s right, gentlemen of the agricult- 
ural press! Say all you can to call atten- 
tion to the great opportunities in New Eng- 
land! This paper has been bringing out 
the facts along this line for a year past, and 
the editors feel pleased and encouraged now 
that others join the movement. The older 
parts of the country at present offer better 
all-around inducements to farmers than do 
the new sections, and in time the change in 
the situation will be fully made known. 


_— 
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The town of Bernardston was justly proud 
of the Mr. Arnold Scott, the blind postman, 
who uied not long ago, after many years 
service in delivering and collecting the 
mails. For the past fourteen years Mr. 
Scott had not only acted as mail carrier, but 
had done his own cooking, cared for him- 
self, shaved himself and cut his own hair, 
—the last being an accomplishment well be- 
yond the power of .most men with two good 
eyes to see with. 
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At one time about the whole country west 
of the Missouri was as good as owned by 
the Eastern savings banks and mortgage 
companies. Secretary Wilson asserts the 
mortgages have been paid, but there are 
some yet in force, as New England investors 
know to their sorrow. Many honest, farm- 
earned dollars are still pledged against 
parched and sterile acres which the lender 
would have refused to own as agift had 
he seen the security before sending out his 
money. 
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The latest in the trust lineis a ‘‘ farmers’ 
exchange ”’ with a capital of $50,000,000 and 
headquarters at Chicago. The apparent 
object is to raise prices of farm products 
and incidenta!ly to sell the stock to farmers. 
The prospectus has an inspiring Declara- 
tion of Independence kind of sound, but it 
seems very doubtful if the time is ripe fora 
movement of this kind, even though well 
managed and sincere. But this project 
looks at long range like a compound of 
much oratory and little business sense. 


~ 
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Home investments are best. It is sad to 
note how many millions of farm earnings 
have been sunk forever in mines and other 





GUERNSEY BULL, JOHN MARSHALL 4043, A. G. C. C. 
A prize-winning son of the noted Mary Marshall, the cow that won the six-months sweepstakes at the Pan-American Fair. 


His sire was the great 


bull, Pamlico. John Marshall is the only male representative of this great cow in New England; aside from his breeding, he is about perfect as 
an individual, and Abel F. Stevens, th: expert judge, declared him to be the best Guernsey bull he ever judged. Uwned by Dr. E. P. Turner, 


New Vineyard, Maine. 





distant enterprises, which, if invested in 
the soil from whence they came, would have 
made the old farms fat, blooming and pro- 
ductive, and would have built up country 
homes attractive as little Gardens of Eden. 
The farms of the East have earned enough 
from first to last to put themselves in best 
condition. In most cases their owners 
would be better off had they never allowed 
@ dollar of the profits to go out of town for 
investment. 
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The same old gang that has been defraud- 
ing the public so many years is out again as 
regularly as the flowers that bloom in the 
spring-time. Hereis the same old bait in 
the form of a fake receipt for preserving 
eggs, and another equally ancient scheme 
for increasing the weight of butter. The 
egg receipt always includes some mysteri- 
ous but useless substance which can be had 
only of the advertisers or their partners. 
None of the advertised egg-keeping receipts 
are better than the standard lime or water- 
glass methods that have been several times 
published in our Poultry Department. As 
for the butter receipt, it involves adding 
water and curd to the butter by an old 
process which is against the law and easily 
detected. The old Red Albumen egg-food 
swindle is also out again. The promoters 
not having originality enough to change the 
name, it seems unlikely that they have im- 
proved the worthless compound several 
years ago sold under that name. These con- 
cerns are ipretty well known by this time, 
and it is hard to see why they have not all 
been forbidden use of the mails, and why 
all reputable farm papers do not refuse to 
publish their announcements. 
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Back to the Soil. 


The Salvation Army plan to settle poor 
families on irrigated land proposes that 
a colonization bureau be established under 
the direction of the Department of the 
Interior. Fifty million dollars worth of 
three-per-cent. bonds are to be issued for 
the purpose of advancing bona fide and 
worthy families of settlers from $500 to 
$1500in cash or materials for the purpose 
of enabling poor people to make farms, not 
exceeding forty acres, for themselves upon 
the public domain. Such loans are tu be 
repaid to the Government in easy install- 
ments. A similar plan has already been 
tried on the army’s farms in California and 
Colorado, and it works well when the right 
kind of families are secured. Many of the 
farmers who started a few years ago with 
no capital of theirown are now wortb sev- 
eral thousand dollars, and their prospects 
are beyond comparison with their previous 
life in overcrowded cities. 

Owners of farm lands in the East would 
like the idea better if it were made to in- 
clude any kind of farms, as well as the irri- 
gated tracts. Assisted settlement of the 
low-priced farms in many parts of New 
England would help raise the value of all 
such property and would put new energy 
into the old towns. Something of the kind is 
needed to offset the drain of country blood 
to the cities. A return current of poor but 
deserving families would help restore the 
balance of vitality. 





Another Food Swindle. 


The latest article placed on the market 
by unscrupulous tradesmen or producers is 
“*bologna sausage,’’ with white corn meal 
accompaniment. Most peuple are not han- 
kering after their corn meal in this form, 
more especially when it costs twelve cents 
per pound, or at the rate of $6 per bushel 
for corn, but prefer it as an alternate to 
wheat breads, in the shape of johnny cake, 
at three cents per pound. It is passing 
strange that when the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington is engaged in most 
laudable efforts to prevent adulteration of 
ood products as well as drugs and liquors 
n their hands.—Isaac H. Frothingham, 36 
Milford street, Boston, Mass. 





The Trade in Bogus Butter. 


In view of some of the somewhat conflict- 
ing »ccounts which have been given out re- 
garding the conditions prevailing in the oleo 
and factory butter trades, thereport just 
issued by agent P. M. Harwood of the Mas- 
sachusetts Dairy Bureau is of special in- 
terest, as showing the situation at least in 
this section. Massachusetts was at one 
time a superb market for butter frauds of 
various kinds and the grand dumping- 
ground of the numerous oleo “dairies”? in 
Rhode Island and for the large manufact- 
urers in the West. 

The thousands of cheap‘boarding-houses 
and restaurants bought the stuff liberally, 
and a hard fight was made to retain such a 
profitable field of operations. Illegal ped- 
lers and shopkeepers were very numer- 
ous, and considerable detective work was 
required to discover and convict them. 
“Now,” says Mr. Harwood, “all is 
changed. But few of the old stores where 
the law was formerly violated remain in 
the same hands, and a large number of the 
pedlers have gone out of business, rarely 
showing signs of prosperity as a result of 
muney made from the illegitimate traffic. 
At the present time most of the goods are 
on sale by reputable grocers, are uncolored, 
and, in the main, althoughjby no means al- 
ways, sold according to law; but the sales 
are light and the profits small. It seems 
to us that this reversal of oleomargarine 
interests has been brought about in no 
small degree by the oleomargarine men 
themselves. Oleomargarine may be clean 
and wholesome when properly made, and 





cheap; but the moment it is sold as and for 
butter it becomes a fraud, an imposition 
upon the public, and robs the butter maker 
of his legitimate market. Hence laws, State 
and national, have been enacted, until to- 
day oleomargarine seems to be forced back 
upon its own merits; and, unless the pres- 
ent laws are upset by Supreme Court de- 
cisions, it will have to remain there, win- 
ning whatever favor it can upon merit alone. 
This is ag it should be.”’ 

The attempt to give oleo a yellow hue by 
use of palm oil was legally pronounced “ ar- 
tificial coloring,’’ and since taat decision 
the efforts to sell in direct competition with 
butter seem to have been nearly given up. 
Oaly twenty-four retail dealers in the State 
took out licenses to sell colored oleo in 1903, 
compared with 103 in 1901. The tax of ten 
cents a pound spoils the profit. The total 
oleo output in the United States since the 
passage of the national law of 1902 has fallen 
off, it is stated, from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. 

The decrease of colored oleo has prob- 
ably helped the sale of renovated and fac- 
tory butter. A tendency is noted on the 
part of retail dealers to pass off the process 
butter as creamery or dairy goods, thereby 
exposing themselves to a fine, which is now 
$100 for first offence. The fact that 226 
cases of this kind were entered iu the va- 
rious courts of the State indicates that both 
the dealers and the bureau have been act- 
ive during the year, but it is said that 
a dealer is seldom found breaking the 
law a second time after conviction. In 
one sense these renovated butters are 
less a foe to dairy interests than is oleo, 
because the basis of the process butter is 
dairy or creamery butter, which has been in 
some way spoiled for ordinary use. On the 
other hand, it no doubt supplants a great 
deal of the lower grades of fresh butter, es- 
pecially in the export trade, and helps give 
American butter a poor reputation in for- 
eign markets. The supply is fortunately 
limited, which is hardly the fact with oleo. 

One thing may be said with regard to all 
the butter imitations and substitutes. They 
do not compete withthe best fresh cream- 
ery and dairy butter. The surest way to 
fight substitutes is to increase the per cent. 
of the best grades. 
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Importing the Musk Ox. 


Had “ Buffalo’? Jones’ plan materialized 
to import and breed the musk ox of Alaska 
to occupy the cold and barren region of the 
Rocky Mountains, it might have been pos- 
sible to circumvent the machinations of the 
beef trust. As it is, however, there is only 
one musk ox south of Canada, and no pros- 
pects of any increase. 

This ox arrived at San Francisco last 
November. lt was captured in March at 
Langton Bay, in the Arctic region of 
Alaska, by Indian hunters under the direc- 
tion of Capt. H.H. Bodfish of the steam 
whaler Beluga. These Indians captured 
four musk oxen—two bulls and two cows; 
but the bulls were killed before they reached 
the whaler, and one of the cows was killed 
by dogs on Baillie Island. The animal 
which was saved from the dogs was con- 
signed to Mr. C. F. Periolat of Chicago,who 
afterward sold it for $1600 to ex-Secretary 
of the Navy W. C. Whitney, and it is now 
in the zoulogical park of New York city. 

Upon its arrival at San Francisco, some 
doubt was expressed as to its identity with 
this scarce species of oxen, but at Topeka 
it was inspected by Hon. C. J. Jones, bet- 
ter known as “ Buffalo’? Jones, who bas 
hunted musk oxen in their Northern home 
and is familiar with their habits. He pro- 
nounced it an excellent specimen. 

The various books on zoology state that 
these animals are distinguished on account 
of their characteristic odor of musk, but Mr. 
Jones says he never detected the odor of 
musk about them. On the other hand, 
General Greeley, the commander of the 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, and whose 
command killed many musk oxen during 
their long stay in the Arctic regions, speaks 
definitely of an odor. In describing this 
odor, he says: ‘‘ The musky odor, I believe, 
will not be communicated to the meat if 
the animal is entirely dressed as soon as 
killed. A bull emitting a very marked odor 
when killed we had dressed immediately, 
and the meat showed no taint when eaten 
even months afterwards.”’ 

The musk ox presents a very awkward 
appearance in action, no doubt on account 
of its heavy body (its weight varying from 
four hundred to six hundred pounds), set 
on very small legs. General Greeley men- 
tions one which weighed twelve hundred 
pounds. “ Buffalo’ Jones, in speaking of 
this appearance, says: ** The bone bet ween 
the ankle and knee, from joint to joint, is 
exactly the Jength of the width of my three 
fingers ; their other bones are not in propor- 
tion.” 

The desire of various scientists to capture 
and bring to the United States some speci- 
mens of musk oxen is of long standing, but 
all efforts in that direction have failed until 
the arrival of the one brought here by Cap- 
tain Bodfish. The 5ome of the musk ox is 
so inaccessible as to make troublesome their 
capture and transportation. The greatest 
difficulty, however, is the opposition of the 
Indians. Mr. Jones, when in search of the 
animals, met on his journey several Indiana 
who warned him not to take any of the ani- 
mals out alive. They explained to him a 
belief of their people that if any musk oxen 
were taken out alive all other animals 
would die or leave the country, and so the 
people would perish of huuger. They 





offered no objection to the killing of the 
animals, and they do this themselves as 
often as they are soinclined. Captain Bod- 
fish succeeded, only by assuring the Ind- 
ians that he wanted the animals for their 
skins. 

The guide employed by Mr. Jones re- 
fused absolutely to go farther when he 
learned that the object was to capture the 
animals alive. This, however, did not deter 
Mr. Jones and his companion, who finally 
succeeded in capturing alive five yearlings 
(two bulls and three heifers) cut of one 
herd. The journey out was begun at once, 
the men driving the animals, which were all 
tied toa single rope. After three days of 
travel, with about eighteen miles a day, the 
men awoke one morning to find that the 
Indians had cut the throat of every musk 
ox. They were determined that none of 
these animals should go out of the country 
alive, and it appeared to Mr. Jones and his 
companion that the Indians would win their 
contention, for they did not have the cour- 
age to return to the hardship incident to 
another capture, with the prospect of an- 
other loss in the same manuer. 

** Buffalo ’’ Jones’ idea in capturing alive 
specimens of the musk ox was to breed 
them as food suppliers for lifeon the high 
mountain regions of the West, where they 
could live through the hardy and rigorous 
winter with but little loss of life, but the 
Department of Agriculture is inclined to 
the belief that there are today here in 
this country mountain cattle nearly, if not 
equally, as hardy as the musk ox. 





Farming Without Cows. 


A Pennsylvania friend has thirty-two 
acres of land under cultivation. He wants 
to know what crops to grow, and in what 
rotation, and how the land can be kept fer- 
tile without milking much of a dairy, as 
cows do not pay where he lives. 

lf clover does well you can grow that 
once in four years, that is, seeding eight 
acres each year, mow it one season and 
then plow for corn, sow rye or crimson 
clover, if it does well with you, in the corn, 
plant potatoes the next year, follow with 
oats and seed to clover again. Keep a few 
head of young stock to eat up the extra hay, 
corn stover and grain. Sell potatoes, which 
are largely water, and some stock. Have ce- 
ment floors in all stables and put the manure 
on sod for corn. It may be best to buy some 
mineral fertilizer, potash and phosphoric 
acid. Test the matter and see. It would 
be well to sow rye after the potatoes, if you 
can get them off soon enough so it will come 
up and make a little fall growth. This to 
protect the land during winter from wash- 
ing, leaching and blowing away in dust, 
and also to give some vegetable matter to 
plowipn. If you do not wantto grow pota- 
toes you can follow corn with oats and then 
sow winter wheat to seed with. This will 
give you straw for bedding. If you cannot 
grow clover successfully I am sorry for you, 
but probably you can, as your land seems 
to be in pretty good shape. I am advising 
much in the dark, not knowing whether you 
live in the northern or southern part of the 
State. 

If wheat does not pay you you can grow 
hungarian grass the year after corn, fol- 
lowing with a cover crop for winter, then 
oats to seed with the next season. Do not 
use more than six pecks of oats per acre, 
when seeding, so the clover will have a 
better chance. This latter plan will require 
the keeping of more stock to eat the hay, as 
it is not probable that you can afford to 
run your land down by selling hay and 
grain from it. Quite likely it will be wiser 
in the end for you to do this way, rather 
than sell wheat, even if your land will 
produce a moderate crop of this grain. 
There is not much profit in a little 
field of wheat, unless the yield is very 
heavy. I would have liked to know why 
cows do not pay with you. Wherever there 
is a fair chance to dispose of the products, 
the question of whether they pay or not de- 
pends onthe owner. [n any dairy section 
one can find people who say that cows do 
not pay, and others who are doing well 
with them. Good cows, well cared for, may 
be made to help greatly about bringing up 
the fertility of land, at the same time yield- 
ing a fairincome from year to year. But 
all are not cow men.—T. B. Terry, in Prac- 


tical Farmer. 
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The Farm Kitchen. 

The shallowness of much of the current 
criticism of country life is illustrated by 
the recent slur of a Boston clergyman who 
suggested that New England social life of 
the farming districts is declining and often 
centres in the kitchen instead of the parlors. 
That was true enough at one time, and de- 
lightful old kitchens were those of a gener- 
ation ago, with their ample fires, comfort- 
able chairs, good company and plenty of 
pop-corn, nuts, cider and apples for a long 
winterevening. Manya frugal family with 
a nice bank account found the kitchen 
plenty good enough for ordinary occasions, 
and many of the country’s best citizens re- 
call how they studied their lessons by the 
kitchen fire, passed cheerful evenings in 
wholesome enjoyment. 

Some of them like to stay there yet. They 
may have good parlors, too. But if they 
had no other place to stay, it would surely 
be better to live among plain surroundings 
all one’s own, than to reside in a hired city 
flat, cramped into little rooms, full of furni- 
ture paid foron the instalment plan or nct at 
all. Yet it is not so much where people live 
as who they are. Wholesome, delightful 
home life, such as builds up a nation’s 


strength and happiness, may centre about 
eplain farm residence, whilea millionaire’s 
palace may give out an odor of moral and 
social corruption. 

The nation needs more of the old-fash- 
ioned homes and the families of the old- 
fashioned kind to fill them, and it will do 
them no harm to stay in the kitchen if they 
choose, until the parlor and sitting-room 
can be furnished to their liking. 
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Winter Grain Injured. 

As the season advances the true condi- 
tions of our wheat fields are made more and 
more apparent, proving that the serious ap- 
prehensions regarding injury from the for- 
mation of ice and the intense cold of the 
past winter were well founded, conse- 
quently it 1s a subject of remark that a more 
discouraging outlook for the wheat crop 
never existed here in Genesee County thao 
at the present time, if we except the dis- 
astrous work of the weevil of many years 
&go. 

Fields that were well or poorly cultivated, 
in a moderate or high state of cultivation, 
in low or higher altitudes, all alike, show 
the deadly work of the extreme cold and ice, 
and were it uot that many of these fields 
were seeded to grass the fall previous, they 
would be plowed and planted to spring 
crops. What affect this may have on the 
future market of this cereal no one can de- 
termine, but it seems safe to predict that 
higher prices will follow if the same or sim - 
ilar conditions have prevailed in the winter 
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wheat growing sections of the Western 


States of the same latitude of western Ni w ! 
York. Snow again covers the griud, 


ew ar 16) which will igreatly benefit the 
uninjured wheat and the clover seed just 
sown. 

Potatoes are still advancing in price, $1.10 
paid at the car, few moving at that price, 
verifying the prediction of the CULTIVATOR 
all through the season that higher prices 
must prevail. ‘The last few days of compar- 
atively warm weather have been improved 
by many farmers in the work of husking 
and securing corn that the scarcity of help 
and early winter prevented them doing at 
the usual time. 

Nearly all lambs fattened during the 
winter have been disposed of at fairly pay- 
ing prices, but the fat cattle as a rule still 
in farmers’ hands; the general impression 
prevailing more strongly than ever that we 
Eastern farmers should devote our atten- 
tion more exclusively to lamb feeding and 
let our Western brothers handle the cattle. 
At the same time, we realize that by so do- 
ing we are being deprived of an important 
source of fertility afforded by pursuing this 
industry that we cannot well do without, 
and possibly a year hence a more encouurag- 
ing outlook will present itself. Best grades 
of wool selling at twenty-one cents per 
pound. At the present time nearly all sheep 
are shorn, a striking contrast to the picture 
of olden times when sheep were washed and 
the wool taken off only at the approach of 
warm, settled weather. 

Many beans are still in farmers’ hands 
held for the former price of $2 per bushel. 
Wheat is selling readily at $1.05 to $1.10 per 
bushel, comparatively few, however, being 
fortunate enough to have held their wheat 
to enjoy these prices. Choicest baled tim- 
othy hay $11 per ton. Apples are well 
cleaned up at $2 to $2.25 per barrel. In re- 
viewing these prices received, of so much 
higher average than former years, it should 
stimulate us to more thorough and persist- 
ent effort in all that pertains to our voca- 
tion. Irvine D. Cook. 

Genesee County, N. Y. 
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Law Making at Washington. 


By the adjournment last week the leg- 
islators from the rural districts will get 
home in time to attend to a great deal of 
their season’s planting, unless they live in 
those favored climates from which we get 
early vegetables in our Northern city mar- 
kets. But the closing of Congress just nuw 
means that much legislation will be de- 
layed, and go over to another session. 

Senator Hoar’s bill, looking to the guard- 
ing of the President from assassination, 
will not be fully discussed or amended be- 
fore our national law-makers have left 
Washington for thetime being. Then there 
is the measure upon which the Senate ought 
to act, regarding the two new States, which 
it is proposed to create from four Territo- 
ries, and the prospect is that they will re- 
main outside of the Union for some time to 
come, because the senators are not in their 
seats inthe Capitol at Washington. Another 
bill, whose passage or rejection will be post- 
poned, is the one relating to railroads in the 
Philippines, which has the warm endorse- 
ment of Secretary Taft. The pressing 
claims of Alaska, too, will be overlooked by 
a@ speedy adjournment, and it seems too bad 
that it should be treated coldly and frozen 
out at a critical period of existence, 
even if she is the land of eternal 
snow. Then, again, Congress has failed 
to come up to the mark in regard to the 
government of the Panama Canal zone, for 
the House does not favor the Senate’s bill 
providing for its rule. The former body 
would give the President absolute power 
in this region for a year or so, and thus the 
provisiun for a permanent government will 
be needlessly postponed, when it might be 
settled at once by wise action during a 
longer session than that now proposed. 

This is what is called a Presidential year, 
but that does not seem to be a good and 
sufficient reason for the curtailment of the 
long session. Our national legislators can 
do more good in Washington than they 
can at home, and should consider it their 
duty to stay there until they have attended 
to the uncompleted work that should be 
finished speedily. This early ranning away 
will not retlect credit upon them, no matter 
what political purpose it may further. It 
does not look like an honorable retreat, 
when there are so many legislative battles 
yet to be fought. It is somewhat suggestive 
of the lines: 

“* [t is so soon that I am done for, 
I wonder what was I begun for?” 
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The anti-docking law has passed the |. 


House and the Senate Committee and simply 
awaits the action of the Senate. The pen- 
alty fixed amounts to a punishment for a 
cruel practice. Certainly the President will 
take pleasure in signing the act. 
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New Era Gas and Gasoline Engines For Sale, 


Exhibited in operation at HOLT & CO.’S, 14) High st. 


GREGORYS 


Famous for nearly half a century 
for their freshness, purity and reil- 
ability—the safest, surest seeds to 
sow. Ask anyone who has ever 
planted them. Sold under three 

Warrants. 

Send to-day for free catalogue. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Felt roofing makes buildingstight Pro- 
tects from all weather, keeps out wind 
and rain. Clean and easily laid. Water- 
proof, fire-resisting. Lasts indefinitely. 
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That protecting patent 


ties in every way for cream 
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Laval separator as it would 
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FACTS 


ABOUT CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The HARD FACTS which concern the intending 
purchaser of a cream separator—whether for factory 
or farm use—are briefly these : 

That a DE LAVAL Cream Separator is as much 
superior to imitating machines as such other separators 
are to gravity setting systems. 


separators knows this and uses De Laval machines ex- 
clusively—both in factory and farm sizes. 
That it is as foolish to-day to buy other than a De 


be to buy an old-fashioned 


reaper if an up-to-date self-binding harvester could be 


1 THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK. 














Che Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending May 4, 1904. 
Shotes 
Fat 


and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
This week....- 4197 5156 140 28,845 3722 
Last week....3212 4399 80 29,295 2863 
One year ago. 958 2825 17,021 2402 








Prices en Nerthern Cattle. 

BegF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.25@6.75; first 
quality, $5.75@6.00; second quality, $4.75@5.50; 
third quality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.60; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50@3.50. Western steers, $4.05@6.05. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, $2.80@3}c; 
extra, 4@6c; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, 
$3.002@5.75; lambs, $4.30@7.30. 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 5@5}c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.50@ 
$7; country dressed hogs, 6@6}c. 

VEAL CALVES—3@ic # tb. 

Hitpes—Brighton—64@7c Pp tb; country lots, 6@ 
64e. 

CALF SKINS—13@14c ® tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3}c P tb; country lots 
2 @2h¢e. 

PELTS—50@90c. 

LAMB SKINS—25@35ce. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





A Nelson 


Maine. 4 
At Brighton At Brighten. 
Farmington LS J S Henry 87 
Co 15 5 K Connors 20 
SH Wardwell 8 H A Gilmore 8 
MDHolt&Son 11 Scattering 50 
Thompson & J Gould 6 
Hanson 146 1 HC Osborn 11 
E R Foye 33) 067-SCOE E Mills 14 
H M Lowe 8 Gev Cheney 7 
Tre Libby Co 15 J Freeman 6 
AtNE D™& Weel M Abrams 20 
Co. D simonds 17 
Me lIntire & L Stetson 35 
Weston 5 D A Walker 8 
T J Moroney 21 
New Hampshire. J P Day i0 
At Brightou. J H Carter lu 
AC Foss 26 CD Lewis 7 
“ NED™M& Weel (hers 41 1 
‘o. 
AF Jones & Co 26 New York. 
_ At Watertown. At Brighton 
Frank Wood 13 Devin & Co 
WF Wallace 40 
Western. 


At Brighton. 
At Watertown. Morris Beet Co 392 
J Burns 4 Others 492 
NH Woodward 5 1 AtNEDM& Weel 


A Williamson 10 Co. 

Fred savage 8 NEDM& Wool 

RE Freneh 27 Co 

Dorand bros 10 13 Swift & Vo 291 

AtNEDM& Weel Morris Beef Co 555 1353 
Co At Watertown. 

J& C Coughlin 85 

W Daniels 106 


Vermont. 


WA Ricker 54 
B F Ricker 9 


FS Atwooa 13 J Gould 156 
At Brighton. J A Hathaway 1143 
JS Henry 43 32 
Canada. 
Massachusetts. At Watertown. 
At Watertown. J &C Coughlin 59 
JS Henry 29 «44 JGould 150 


0 H Forbush 9 





Expert Traffic. 

A brighter tone prevails in States cattle at the 
English market, and the situation has taken a 
step upward the past week, cattle selling last 
week at 11@12¢c, d. w., were, according to latest 
cable, selling at 12@13}c, d. w. The sheep market 
olds firm in tone at 15@16}c, d. w.; a year ago 
the price was 13}@1é}c. It is quite probable that 
cattle will decline within a week’s time. The 
Shipments of the week were 3139 cattle, 2359 sheep. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Wini- 
fredian, for Liverpool, 626 cattle and 1006 sheep 
\ Swift & Co.; 418 cattle by Morris Beef Company; 
‘horses by E. Suow. On steamer Pomeranian, 
lor Glasgow, 106 cattle by W. Daniels; 85 States 
aud 59 Canadian cattle by J. & C. Coughlin. On 


Steainer Iberian, for Manchester, 372 cattle by J- 
\. Hathaway; 150 do. by J. Gould. On steamer 
“isamore, for Liverpool, Morris Beef Company, 


cattle, 1353 sheep; J. A. Hathaway, 327 cattle; 

”. ‘ould, 150 cattle from Canada. On steamer 

“ubrian, for London, 305 cattle by Morris Beef 
{ pany; 291 cattle by Swift & Co. 
Herse Business. 

© past week was one of the best of the sea- 

ior the sale’ of horses. A large number 

zed hands. Most of the trade was for 

ss chunks that found sale at $150@250. 

iiany very heavy drafters in demand, and 

"Ss will soon begin to be wanted. At L. H. 

Way’s sale stable the trade was all right 

0d grade horses; sold 128 head of accli- 

i horses at $70@160. Western horses sold 

54300. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 

they had in 60 good nearby horses, also 21 

{ Eastern drivers. Such sold at $125@225. 

‘estern chunks are in demand at $150@275. 

ses Colman & Son’s sale stable were sold 

d, mostly at $100@200; a few at $40@75. 

Was a good week’s call for ponies at $150@ 

ddlers at $110@225. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 

‘sday —Cattle, including Western, are in 

“upply. There is a large run of Western 

““' \relgn and home trade. The stock from that 

‘18 of good quality and ‘costs around 5c tb. 

intry stock trains arrived early with the 

ariety ot cattle, hogs, sheep and calves. 

‘\ prices on good beef cows hold as last 
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PRODUCTS. 


week. Bolognas are doing a little better, with 
sales at 1}@1ljc. O. H. Forbush loaded light this 
week with cattle and calves. J. A. Hathaway 
sold, for the home trade, 50 steers, of 1550 ths, at 
$5.20; 50 do., of 1500 Ibs, at 5c; 40 do., of 1475 Ibs, 
at 4}c; 50, of 1450 ths, at 44c. 

Milch Cows. 

These are not in active demand, and values 
are rather easy. The range is from $25@48; 
choice, $50@67. 

Fat Hegs. ‘ 

Easier in price by ic, l.w. Western cost 5@ 

5tc, 1. w., with local hogs at 6@64c, d. w. 
Sheep Heuses. 

Not a large supply. The best grades cost 
higher West; on sheep 15¢ Pp 100:tbs higher, and on 
lambs 25c P 100 tbs higher. Common grades un- 
changed. Market prices on sheep $3.30@6.05 p 
100 Ibs, aud lambs $4.30@7.30 P 100 tbs. Arrivals 
almost entirely from the West. 

Veal Calyes. 


The heavy supply of the season is at hand and 
the market is off 4c p tb. Butchers are overrun 
and do not care to buy, selling at 4}@4jc, not 
many at 5c, which is the joutside price. W. F. 
Wallace sold 50 calves, of 115 tbs, at 4c. J.S. 
Henry sold 52 calves, of 125 ths, at 4}c; 5 choice 
calves, of 140 ths, at 5c. A. Nelson sold 8 nice 
calves, 150 Ibs, at 5c. 

Live Poultry. 

Thirty-five thousand ibs, and some left over. 
Prices easier. Fowl, 124@13c; chickens, 10@13¢; 
broilers, 28@32c Pp th; roosters, 8@9c. 

Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 200; 
S. H. Wardwell, 37; M. D. Holt & Son, 50; Thomp 
son & Hanson, 150; E. R. Foye, 20; H. M Lowe, 
100; The Libby Company, 30; McIntire & Weston, 
45. 
New Hampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 320; F. 
Wood, 100; W. F. Wallace, i35. 

Vermont—J. Burns, 7; N. H. Woodward, 80; A. 
Williamson, 59; Fred Savage, 90; R. E. French, 
250; Dorand Brothers, 60; B. H. Combs, 157; W. A. 
Ricker & Co., 800; B. F. Ricker & Co., 200; F. S. 
Atwood, 55; J. S. Henry, 122. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 94; O. H. Forbush, 
2; A. Nelson, 8; H. A. Gilmore, 25; scattering, 
150; George Cheney, 20; M. Abrams, 15; D. 
Simonds, 16; L. Stetson, 30; D. Walker, 8; J. P. 
Day, 140; C. D. Lewis, 6; A. M. Baggs, 31. 

New York—Devlin & Co., 100. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Weduesday. 

Stock at yards: 1368 cattle, 146 sheep, 25,808 
hugs, 1260 calves, 250 Lorses. From West, 836 
Cc :ttle, 25,600 hogs, 250 horses. Maine, 86 cattle, 
13 sheep, 94 hogs, 587 calves. New Hampshire, 
26 cattle. Vermont, 43 cattle, 32 sheep, 13 hogs, 
122 calves. Massachusetts, 377 cattle, 1 sheep, 
101 hogs, 451 calves. New York, 100 sheep, 100 
calves. 

Tuesday—The wants of the market amply sup- 
plied, but not an overstock of beet cattle for home 
trade. The demand holds good for first-quality 
beef cows and heifers, and bologna cows sell $c 
better in price. Nice steers and fat oxen are slow 
of sale and demand is light. T. J. Moroney sold 
21 cows, of 975 ths, at 3c, average price. R.Con- 
nors sold 4 cows and 2 bulls, 1300 tbs, at 3}c; 6 
cows, of 900 tbs, at 3c; 4 cows, 750 Ibs, at 2c. A.C. 
Foss sold 2 oxen, 44c; 2 steers, 5¢;1 cow, 34c. O 
H. Forbush sold 1 cow, 1170 ths, at $3.60; 1 cow, 
880 Ibs, at 23c; 1 cow, 850 tbs, at 2c; bologna cow, 
740 ibs, at 1jc. A.M. Baggs sold 8 four-year-old 
heifers, of 10,850 ths. The best Massachusetts 
cattle on sale raised by David Shores of Pelham, 
Mass. They were in excellent flesh and an orna- 
ment to the market; sold to J. J. Kelley at 43c. 
One of the lot weighed 1600 tbs; 2 oxen, of 3050 tbs, 
at 44c; 2 cows, 1800 Ibs, 34c; 1 bull, 900 tbs, at 3c. 

Milch Cews and Springers. 

There is not alarge supply. Considering the 
state of the cow trade, dealers do not intend to 
crowd the market. The demand, even with 
moderate supply, is limited. Speculators are 
careful what prices they offer, even for the best 
grades. One dealer in milch cows from Maine, 
G. S. Lowell, bought up 50 head to take out to 
pasture, paying from $15@40 a head. The Libby 
Company sold 15 head of cows from $30@55. J. S. 
Henry, 5 choice cows, $55; 5 at $50, with sales of 
cows from $30@45. 

Veal Calves. 

There was a large run and prices off $c strong. 
Butchers are not anxious to buy. Farmington 
Live Stock Company sold 200 calves, average 115 
tbs, at 4c. A.M. Baggs sold 31 calves, 3400 Ibs, 
atb5c. M. D. Holt sold 31 calves, 110 ths, at 4c. 
E. R. Foye sold 20 at 5c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The tradefin beeficow is not as act- 
ive as a week ago. Dealers were stiff on good 
cows and would not concede to butchers’ demands 
who tried to break prices. ‘I'he trade was slow, 
but prices fairly steady. Milch cows show no 
improvement; something doing in turning out 
cows at $15@40, as to quality. M.D. Holt & Son 
sold milch cows at $25@40. R. Connors sold 30 
cows from $40@60. W. Cullen sold 10 choice 
cows, $55; 10 at $50; 3 at $45. W. F. Wallace 
sold 25 cows from $27.50@55. J. S. Henry sold 
best cows at $60, but few as high; sold at $35, 
$40, $45@55. The Libby Company sold 5 cowsat 
$55; 5 at $48@50; 5 at $30@10. R. E. French sold 
14 choice cows, $55. A. Wheeler sold a 900-Ib 
cow at 34c; 1 bull at 3c, of 1080 tbs; 2 cows, 1}@1 3c. 

Store Pigs. 


A little trading at $2@7, as to size. 
BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Peultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 








Broilers, 3 to 3} tbs, to pair, P th.....----- 25@28 
Squab broilers, 1 ib each, P pair--------- 75a 90 
OB a cnc ovine scdd cnc cusdavendsensocees 15@16 
Fowls .....----------. ------------ 2-2 eee 13@15 
GOOBO.. nnn conc cnns cers c cer senscnse cece nces 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ..-------- 1 70/a@1 85 
s¢ com to good, P doz......-------- 1 125 
qguebe, REP ERE TORE EES 2 50@3 00 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice ....-...--.---.---------- @ 
Turkeys, fair.....---.---..-------------- 1a@16 
Turkeys, No.2..........------------------ 13@14 
Broilers, yn to choice.........---- 16.420 
Fowls, fair to choice.........-.--------- 12}.@13 
Old COCKS.....------- -+-- +--+ -+--0+---+-- 104@ 
Ducks .... ..-- ---- 2-2 -- eo nn -- eee oe eo ee ee 12@14 
ne aang isi bpabdd cosianvepsencsareehe sete 10q@il 
Western Frozen— a 
Turkeys, No. 1.....--.------------------- 18@18} 
Chickens, good to choice ......------.--- 14@16 





B NORTH MARKET ST. BOSTON, MASS, | 


Broilers, 1} to 2 ths.............-....... e- 19@20 
Broilers, over 2 ths ................-.-. -- 17a18 
Fowls, choice ..............22.-.---0--ee- 13@13§ 


Receipts May 4, were 192 packages. 
Live Peultry. 


OME A WB ie ab vcnne cade cntslnabacnde tee skins 12}@13 
iy MP PED h civinin sbel Spies ded bonvoninainatediee 
Butter. 

NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. ’ } 
Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. .............. 224g 

Northern N. Y., assorted sizes........... 22: ‘a 

Northern N. Y., large tubs............... 22 

Western, large ash tubs..............-.-2 

estern, asst. spruce tubs..............- 224@ 
Creamery, northern firsts................- - 21@22 
Creamery, western firsts................... 21a22 
Creamery, seconds.................-.------ 17@19 
Creamery, eastern.....................---- 7@22 

N.Y. and Vt. firsts................. 18a@19 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............. 158 
0 IE Ay RSME SES 12@17 
Extra north 
northern creamery.... 22, 
Extra dairy om 3 





Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P 1B .............. 104 
New York twias, firsts, 4 _ EES OG 
New York twins, late made, # tbh.......... 8 
Vermont twins, extra...............-....-- 
Vermont twins, firsts...................... ¢ 
Vermont twins, seconds...............-.-.- 8s+@ 
Wisconsin twins, extra, P th.............-. oT] 
Wisconsin twins, late made, P tb ........ 84 
ale aha conte, alk Acnbdesiin e Suis hn nasty ane 10@ 
EER re aisunsiens a nceccncecsss cece xences 5 
Egas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz............ 20, 
Eastern choice fresh. iis * Bac 3 AS Nae oP oe 
BEOBtOre OPS 6. nis 6s sci w occ k ccc deca ds 18 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts.................-- 18}.@ 
MMT Eo os. cine whepe~onca~sacsépnan.ch 184@ 
Vt. and N. H., fair to good................. 18. 
Western, fair to good ................-..... 18. 
Southern fresh... ............-.-..---.--.- 14@18 
Western, storage-packed firsts........... 18}@18} 
Petatecs. 
Houlton Hebrons, P. bu..-..............-1 15@1 20 
Houlton Green Mountains, P bu......-.. 1 20@1 26 
Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbl..... cask 3 75 
Delaware, sweet. double head, P bbl ...3 og 


Green Vegetables. 






Asparagus, So., large bunches, P doz..4 00@6 00 
Asparagus, smal], P doz.-........... -2 50a4 00 
Beets, # bu............-- @2 00 
Beet greens, P bu.....- 
Cabbage, Southern, # bbl 00 
ots, P bu . ............ 5 
Kscarole, P doz............. 
Romaine, # doz ..................- 
Lettuce, P doz -....................- 80 
Celery, native, choice, @ doz 50 
String beans, So., P crate.......-.-.-...- 00 
eS ee 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P th..............- 35 
Onions, native, 2 re ae 1 40@2 00 
Onions, Bermuda, P crate..............- 2 25 
Onions, Egyptian, P bag ......-...-...-- 3 W0a3 50 
Parsnips, pou LOS 2 Re Tee: 1 25¢ 
Native hothouse cress, P doz....... Socs 
Outdoor cress, P doz ............-.--.--- 40@ 
Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz.......... -. 75@ 
Green peppers, # crate ...............- 2 00a@2 50 
Egg plant, ® crate..... ......-..-.....- 2 2 50 
oS ee eeper 1 5@ 
Radishes, P doz............--..----..---. 35@ 
Squash, # bbl...............-..------++-- 2 00@2 75 
Squash, small, Southern, P crate........ 50.a1 90 
TUPMING, OF VOX .... 2.22.22 22 e en ec cncecess 1 00 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl ........-.-....-... 1 25@1 50 
Turnips, bunch, fh doz ......-.. naka oda 2 W@ 
Mushrooms, native, P fb............--... 50@75 
BIE hc cginc cans .osdccsegsnnariacone 75a@1 25 
PI BI sno 5 052 cons cnecdecssencs 1 00 
Brussels sprouts, P qt......-...-.......- 204.25 
Artichokes, @ bu ..-...........-..-.-.--- 1 50@ 
French artichokes, P doz .........-...-- 3 50@ 
REIIEN OP OE conc ccne, cee ncesccsconcccase 20@ 
er 1 0@ 
Green peas, } crate ..........--....---- 1 50@? 59 
Oyster plant, P doz........-...-.-------- 1 25@ 
Fruit. 
Apples, Northern Spy ------------------. 3 00@4 00 
60 A DD eo icivennsnse-d-0secees 3 00@3 50 
* Baldwin, No.1, # bbl...........-- 2 4 
‘* Greening, No | ee @3 


25 

% a P b’ 2 2 50 

“ Baldwin & Green g, No.2, ® bbl. 1 50@2 25 

“* Russets, fancy........-.....-..... 3 50@4 00 

ih Gini: | Se Aa Se 3 76@3 25 
1 













eS ee OS eee 00@2 25 

“© Common mixed, P bbl...-....---- 50@2 00 

** Red Varieties, P bush. box .....-. 75@1 00 

* common, P bbi..........-...-.---- 1 00@1 75 
Oranges— 

Florida, P box ......--..--.------------ 1 00@3 00 
By ey ge = 5 o0@8 00 
ape NL: sictcn a cndcstan ccotawen @ 

Cape Cod, ® box .........-------------- 2 50@3 00 
NT OE 6 inn wn cnennscacdseensesdas 1 00@2 00 
Strawberries— 
BION LP Ges soc... scdsescctelco sees 11@18 
Wides and Pelts. 
Steers and cows, all weights............-- 5} @6$ 
Hides, south, light green salted........-- Tha 
ya i 13@)14 
SS ere 8§@83 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each ........---.---- 1 1 65 
2 over weights, each........-.---- 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins.............----- 65@70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice..........-.--------- ee 7 
Evaporated, fair to pr..ne.........------- 63 
Sun-dried, as to quality........-...-.-... 
Grass Seeds 
Clover, Western, ® fb......-----.--------- 13@134 
“ orth, P h........---.--...- .- 14@144 
- White, ® tb.................. 17@20 
Isike....--.-..-- -- 15@16 
Alfalfa or Lucerne 15@17 
ed top, P sack, -2 00@2 50 
Jersey ........------ -3 00@3 25 
lear ........----- -8 00@9 
R. I. Bent, ¥. ee 1 75@2 00 
R. I. Clear Bent, P bu- 20@2 
Orchard, P bu.....-.-- -1 85@2 00 
Blue Grass, P bu...-..-- -1 40@1 50 
Timothy, prime, P bu..- .--1 75@1 85 
Timothy, choice, P bu ---1 95@2 00 
Buckwheat .-.....-.---- - 85a100 
Spring wheat... ose 1 50 
Spring rye ......... ..---.-------.- ‘ @1 50 
Beans. 
Pea, choice ..........---.--- --20.20 enon -- 1 2 00 
Pea, screened ..........-----------200 +--+ 1 80@1 90 
Pea, seconds. ........--------------------- 1 1 80 
Pea, foreign .....--.....-... -----0--e2-0-- -1 75@1 85 
Mediums, choice hand-picked ..........-- 1 2 00 
Mediums, screened.........-.-.-.-------- 1 1 90 
Mediums, foreign..........----...-------- 1 75@1 85 
Lellow eyes, extra.......-..-------------- 2 2 75 
Yellow eyes, seconds.......-.----.------- 22! 65 
TR BIOS 6a w onc on cccccns. sneveccoens 3 3 25 


Bay and Straw. 


Hay, choice, P ton.......---.-.-------- 18 19 50 
"NOL, PUON.....-------202 +202 -20- 17 00@18 00 
ea ES, cous cc sccncaum 13 14 00 
of fine choice..............-.-..- 13 14 00 
bi clover,mixed,® ton........... 13 15 50 
id clover, P ton.............-.-- 12 13 00 
- swale, P ton.... ........-.---- 9 10 00 

Straw, prime rye..........-.------------ 24 25 00 

Straw, oat, Pd pcp cvcetenteacteaned 11 12 00 

Straw, tangled rye..............---.--.- 8 10 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is slightly lower. 
Spring patents, $5 25@5 50. 
Spring, clear and straight, $4 10@4 35. 
inter patents, $5 20@5 35. 
Winter, Clear and straight, 34 75@5 15. 
Cern Meal.—$1 18a@120 Pp » and $2 0@ 
260 # bbl; granulated, $3 00@3 25 P bbl. 
Graham Fleuar.—Quoted at $3 75@4 50 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Strong at 3500@550 P bbl. for 
rolled and $5 50@6 00 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s firm at $3 75@ 
450 P bbl. 
Cern.—Demand quiet. 
Steamer, yellow, 64c. 
Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 63}c. 
No. 3, yellow, 62c. New, guaranteed corn, 63c. 
@Oats.—Supply ample, prices higher. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 5ic. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 50c. 
Millfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $22 00@23 00. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $22 50@24 50. 
Spin wheat bran, sacks, $22 50. 
ixed feed, $22 00@24 00. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 25 
Linseed, $24 50. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 50@5ic. 
Bye.—séc # bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece 





ry se 
Ty oe 


Fine delaine, = 
Pulled wools, scoured..........-..--...-.-- 
American mohair .....-......---...-.....-- 
Capons,ETC.—Mrs. R. L. F.,Middlesex County, 
Mass,: An article on ‘“‘ How to Pioduce Capons ” 
was published in this paper May 30, 1903.. The 
fifty-cent book called ‘‘ Poultry Handicraft,’ 
published by Orange Judd Company, New York 
will give a detailed account of the industry. An 
article on ‘“‘ How to Make a Hotbed ” was given 
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Saves Ten Dollars 
A Year In The Kitchen 


Any worn out range burns at least three cents more in fuel every day 
than anew Glenwood . That's putting it small. 3 times 365 is #10.95 


You see it doesn't take long to waste the cost of anew 
Glenwood and the expense isnt all, the chances are 


the oldrange is the ‘worry kind: 


Glenwood 


Loading Dealers Sell them Everywhere as the Standard Range. 











by Arthur Waite, Rockville, Mass., and by others 
whose announcements are seen in our advertis- 
ing columns. 

CaviEs.—D. L., Kennebec County, Me.: A 
grower in this State who produces several thou- 
saud cavies or guinea pigs yearly asserts that 
the demand Is good, and that he sells all he can 
raise, reaching his buyers through advertising 
and by exhibiting at the poultry shows.. The 
fancy kinds bring good prices. They are very 
prolific and as easily grown as rabbits. 
CHICAGO MILK .—A. P.C., Worcester County, 
Mass.: The Chicago milk supply is about six 
million cans, forty-quart size, per year. The 
price ranges from sixty-five cents to $1 per can, 
delivered in the city. Retail price five to ten 
cents per quart. There is a milk shippers’ 
union similar to that in New England, secre- 
tory, S. Hill, Crown Point, Ind. 

HorsE CastT.—F. M. L., Chenango County, 
N. Y.: Casting in the stall is the result of the 
naturaltendency which most horses have to roll 
completely over, and which in astate of freedom 
is not attended with any danger; though, even 
in the grass fleld, when the. ground is hard, I 
have known the withers seriously injured by 
constant attempts to roll over. When, however, 
the attempt is made in the stall, the horse often 
gets completely thrown upon his back against 
the wall or the travis, and isthen unable to get 
back again, and lies powerless, yet struggling 
fearfully, and often to such an extent as tu rupt- 
ure the colon, and so cause speedy death. Some- 
times the horse is found in the morning lying 
across the stall,doubled up in the most awk- 
ward manner, and with his legs inclining 
towards the manger at others, he is lying back as 
far as his rein will allow, with his hind” legs 
partly in thenext stall, but always in a helpless 
condition. Thereis no preventive against the 
accident, but it may easily be remedied when 
discovered, and hence the advantage of the 
groom sleeping within hearing of his charge. 
Two or three stirrup-leathers buckled together, 
or a halter thrown over both legs, will readily 
draw the horse over on his side, and he then can 
get up without further assistance. 
ABORTION.—C. J. J., Madrid Springs, N. Y.: 
The “‘ best time ” andthe proper time to disinfect 
a cow after abortion is as soon as possible after 
the accident has happened. As you are prob- 
ably aware, epizootic or infectious abortion is 
due to a specific germ which has gained access 
to the passages and caused disease of the calf 
membranes. The expulsion of the calf and the 
foetal envelopes does not clear the cow of the 
germs of the disease, and thus, unless she Is at 
once disinfected after the abortion has taken 
place, she is a menace to all the cows, and goes 
about shedding infection all around her by means 
of tiie discharges which continue for some time 
even after normal parturition. It may be weeks 
before an aborting cow comes into season, and to 
wait until then, or when the intention is to 
send her to the bull, means to keep a danger- 
ous animal about the premises that may ex- 
tend the disease in every direction. Even isola- 
tion, as generally practiced on the farm, is no 
safeguard. The farmer’s idea of isolation is to 
keep the cow separate from the remainder of 
the herd, perhaps shutting her up in stall or 
shed, but the same man that milks the other 
cows generally attends to the aborted animal, 
and as the contagion may be carried on the 
boots and clothing of attendants, this method of 
separation is practically useless. When a case 
of infectious abortion occurs, and unless there is 
evidence that the case is sporadic, it is best to 
assume even first cases to be infectious. The 
foetus and the dead membranes should be burnt 
or otherwise destroyed, the surroundings disin- 
fected, the cow at once injected. Waiting until 
the cow is to be sent to the bull again is taking 
needless risk of the extension of the disease. 


SITTERS TO RENT. 
A poultryman of Montgomery County, Pa., has 
been doing a thriving business buying hens at 
low prices aud renting them out as sitters, charg- 
ing seventy-five cents for the season. At present 
he has nearly one hundred to rent out, and 
claims he saves the feed, gets seventy-five cents 
a head for the hen’s time and has them again to 
sell in the fall. 
SHADE KEPT AWAY PLANT LICE. 


A recent account of tests with vegetables 
grown under cheesecloth, the same as shade- 
grown tobocco, asserts that practically the only 
benefit has been 1n securing tenderer vegetables, 
though the yield is not as great, and the individ- 
ual specimens do not attain as large an average 
size. A very decided benefit was observed, how- 
ever, in growing plants subject to the ravages of 
plant lice, it being found that such plants when 
grown inside the enclosure invariably thrived, 
while similar plants adjacent, but outside the en- 
closure, were often killed by these and root 
maggots. 





BEST TIME TO FATTEN. 
The best temperature for fattening any animal 
is when the thermometer ranges from 55° to 70°, 
or is outside of those points but a little while at a 
time. They seem to have a better appetite than 
when it is warmer, and there is not as much of 
the food required to keep up the heat of the sys- 
tem as when it is colder. The green food, if 
properly used, aids digestion, and a shrewd 
farmer should fatten cows, sheep or swine at this 
season, so that he would feel that he had made a 
profit even on the cow beef that sells at a low 
price. Especially should this be the case with 
such cows as are unprofitable because they put 
their food into beef instead of milk. 

THE WAY OF THE TENANT IS HARD. 
A tenant farmer of Summit County, O., writes 
that he paid $6 per acre cash rent for his 120 
acres. He paid his bired man $21 per month 
last year and will pay $23 this year. His main 
crop was oats, which he sold at twenty-nine cents 
per bushel from the threshing machine. He de- 
clares that his landlord lives in town in a hand- 
some mansion with steam heat and all the con- 
veniences, and complains that the landlords are 
getting the lion’s share of farming profits in that 
section, yet, rather than rent their farms, most 
owners would sell at a fair offer. There are two 
sides to most questions. 
GOOD MILK MAKERS. 

The Massachusetts Experiment Station has 
recently issued a bulletin entitled ‘“ Distillery 
and Brewery By-Products.” The subjects treated 


AN ABUNDANT 


Ww ATER can be had and plenty 


of money made by us- 


SU PPLY ing our Well Machinery! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 











are distillers’ and brewers’ dried grains and malt 
sprouts. The bulletin gives the composition and 
digestibility ofthe several feed stuffs and also 
resumes of feeding experiments with milch cows. 
One chapter is devoted to a consideration of the 
effect of these feeds on the flavor and keeping 
quality of milk, another to practical rations for 
dairy animals, young stock and horses, while on 
the concluding page is to be found concise state- 
ments concerning the relative values of these by- 
products as compared with wheat bran and 
gluten feed. 
SOW AND PIGS. 

So much depends upon treating the sow just 
right, whether the young pigs prove a success or 
not, that special treatment should be given to 
the animal two months before farrowing time. 
Fully two months before farrowing give the sow 
liberally of ground oats and slops of milk in which 
wheat bran and middlings are mixed. In this 
way the animal gets a wet food and plenty of 
nitrogenous substances. Anything like succulent 
roots that may be on hand, and green vegetables 
to add to the diet will be appreciated by the ani- 
mal. Withthe diet changed from corn to these 
different foods two months before farrow- 
ing time, the sow will not get too fat and 
lazy, but if given the space she will exer- 
cise daily. The pigs of such sows are always 
born in a strong, healthy condition, and the 
sow is in excellent physical health for supporting 
them. Mother and pigs should be left alone for 
a day and night after the latter are born, and 
nothing except fresh water should be placed 
near her. After that feed sparingly of bran 
slops, not as much as the sow wants, but just 
enough to keep her in good condition without 
making too much milk which the pigs will not be 
able to eat. As the pigs grow older, they will 
take more milk from the sow, and the food can 
be increased, and at the end of ten days full 
rations can be given. Mother and pigs should be 
turned into a clover field as soon as possible, and 
with plenty of space, clean water, clover and 
someslops, they will thrive and grow. 
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Pork and Beef Products Firm. 

The marketing of hogs continues to represent 
moderate numbers, according to the Cincinnat, 
Price Current. Total Western packing, 355,000, 
compared with 355,000 for the preceding week, 
and 420,000 two weeks ago. For corresponding 
time last year the number was 365,000 and two 
years ago 350,000. From March 1 the total is 
2,585,000, against 2,415,000 a year ago—an increase 
of 170,000. The quality in some instances is not 
being maintained. Prices are lower than a week 
ago, the average for prominent markets at the 
close being about $5 per hundred pounds, com- 
pared with $5.10 a week ago, $5.20 two weeks 
ago, $7.10 a year ago, $6.85 two years ago, $5.85 
three years ago. 





MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
ALBERT H. PETTENGILL, late of Somer- 
ville, in said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Helen M. 

Pettengill, of Somerville, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of May, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a Newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Corrt. 

itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 

First Judge of said Court, this second day of 

May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
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A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
greoming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horsz to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS.. 
Genera} Distributors. 








PERCHERON and FRENC 
COACH STALLIONS. 


Carriage and Coach 
Teams. 
Berkshire Hogs. 
Scotch Collie Pups. 


E. S. Akin, Ensenore, N.Y. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth, 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com- 
pany, ; with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 

Pest | in one afternoon. ill take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 

. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Queen Qualiey Mess ef Begistcred 
a ° 














We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
gilts ready aig Beh June pigs of good blood and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
Everything with good color, good bone, lengthy 


sex. 
and strictly Queen Qu: 3 
si hea A JORDAN, Palestine, Ill. 





Walnut Greve Herd ef Peland-Chinas. 

Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram 
sey SL. & W. Perfection, J Chief, L. & W. Per- 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been p' 





roducing winners. 
J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., Ill. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 








HODE ISLAND REDS—Farm raised. Great lay- 
ing strain. Premiums at largest shows. 15 eggs, 
. F. FISKE, Holliston, Mass. 





PouLTRy HANDICRAFT—Hundreds of useful de- 
vices and conveniences for poultry keepers. All 
ete. Over 100 illustrations. Fifty conte postpaid 
q ustrations. cents post . F. 
FISKE, Holliston, Mass. . on 





OR SALE—O. I. C. Shotes, young pigs from regis 
tered stock. Bred L. B. Silver Ont » WwW. 
REW, Athens, Me. apie “i 





OR SALE—Fine farm, 100 acres; 12 acres apple or 
chards ; buildings in fine order; large house suit 
a apne cop oerete = boarders i ee - ing 
y; good fis: stream ; cu tons hay. 

Address BOX fi. ‘Andover, c. nines 





ingales, etc. Lowest prices. Best stock. Write 


[Aingaies, Goldfinches,Chaffinches, Linnets, cl 
or prices. E. L. MORRILL, East Dover, Me. 





From as money will buy. Fine 


HESTER White spring pigs, Shorthorn calves. 
good stock as 
’ ck a speciaity. SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falconer, N. 





parsers large pags Yorkshire swine, from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 

$9 vane at all kinds of housework. Write to 

LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
MENT, 124 W. l4th street, New York City. 





OR SaLE—Farms suitable for raising poultry; 

some nice places at low prices. Call or write, 

rom ten to two. W. H. ANGELL, 5 Park square, 
Boston, Mass. 





NGUS Bull for Sale—Registered, 20 months old; 
mM price, $8. E. A. MUYER, Rural Route 1, Arcola, 





ENS that lay are the hens that pay. My buff Wyan- 
dottes are heavy winter layers; standard bred; 
-50 per sitting. E.C. STRATTON, Suffield, Ct. 





ONES, “The Java Man,’ Suffield, Ct. Mottled 

Javas, Black Javas,and Rhode Island Red Ban- 

ms. The business breeds of the 20th century. II- 
lustrated circular free. 





ROPOSITION—$65,000 made in 7 months. I can 
give a few parties who can secure $500 to $1500, a 
very paying business, choice locality. The patentee 
has an article or machine valuable to all farmers or 
stock raisers. With the help of three farmers he 
made clear over $65,000 in seven months. Sales in one 
county, $12,360. The like never before known; he pays 
halficar fare whether you invest or not; his refer- 
ences, his 4 banks and his satisfied customers. Fair- 
ness to all. For particulars address W. W. TUCKER, 
Locust Farm, Eatontown, N. J. 





| Sg FOR HATCHING—81.50 per 15. Finest strains 

—White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Wy- 
andottes, S. UC. ‘Vhite and Brown Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas. LOCUST FAKM, Eatontown, N.J. 





ERRY Baskets Less than factory prices fur im- 
4 mediate orders. CHARLES ALLEN, Terryville, 





UNNYSIDE POULTRY YARDS—Breeder of Kose 

Comb Rhode Island Reds, prize winners at Spring- 

eld. Eggs 83 per 15; $5 per 30. HIRAM JONES, 
Suffield, Ct. 





ANTED-—At once, an all-round gardener and poul- 

tryman on a geptieman’s summer place at Old 
Orchard, Me. One who t oroughly understands the 
care and production of fruits, vegetables, lawns, 
flowers, poultry, cows, etc. Ability to perform work 
with view of accomplishing results determines wages. 
Must be honest, reliable, industrious and strictly tem- 
perate. Send references and wages required. Ad- 
2. F. H. HAZELTON, Portland, Me., Lock Box 





ANTED-—Light farm work by an old soldier who 

thoruughly understands care of farm stock, 
poultry and garden. Or would hire small farm with 
stock and tools. Address VETERAN, Care MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 





ta- 
logue free. HITCHCOCK’S NURSERY, Spring- 


STlogne tree. Plants and asparagus roots: cai 
eld, Mass. 





lowest prices; catalogue free. C. PEIRCE, 


Slowest price PLANTS and asparagus roots at 
ighton, Mass. 





man; had experience farming for self. S. M. 


Poman: Be as working foreman on farm, by married 
AULKNER, Box 302, Holliston, Mass. 





gts gm man to carry on farm. MRS. L. 
CURTIS, Irasburg, Vt. 7 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position as team- 
ster on farm; good milker; no liquor. C. BE- 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 








XPERIENCED milkman wants position in or 
around Boston. T. B. MURPHY, Spear St. Dairy 
urlington, Vt. 





7) J, by man and wife, a town farm to manage 
andrun. G. G., South Hadley, Mass. 





ANTED—Position as working foreman on up-to- 
date Gets gm or would hire farm with stock 
and tools. BOX 191, West Swanzey, N.H 





gt ted American dairyman, situation 
as second hand in creamery or cheese factory ; 
references. G. A. CADWELL, Chester, Mass. 





Gree man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route sume of the 
time, and strictly temperate; send references and 
rice. per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





MBIT(OUS man and wife, or single man, without 

children, for steady work on farm; good tene- 

ment; no cows, no smoking, no liquor: must be extra 
good ox teamst2r. DAVID BOOTH, Stratford, Ct. 








INGLE man, general farm work ; $20 and board for 
year; no tobacco or liquor. BOULDER FARM, 
tockbridge, Mass. 





ona market garden. Address 129 BOWLES ST. 


A BRIGHT, quick boy, 16 or 18 years of age, to work 
pringfield, Mass. 





OMELIABLE married man on farm; good milker and 

teamster; no liquor; state wages wanted, with 

—. A. N. BRICKETT, Gile Street, Haverhill, 
ass. 








ELIABLE men over thirty years of age to repre- 
sent us in old and new territory; good, perma 
nent position. C. R. BURR & CO., 
Hartford, Ct. 


urserymen , 





and teamster; references expected. . M. 


et reliable man to work on farm; good mune 
OOD, P. O. Box, Waterbury, Ct. 





SITION wanted on small suburban or country 

lace, as all-round man, by married American of 

goo family who is honest, reliable and temperate; 

thoroughly familiar with care and handling of horses 

and cows, care and production of fruits, vegetables, 
oe , lawns, etc.; bestof references as toc 

<9 aaa le MELZAR WOODBURY, Port Ches- 

r, N.Y. 


COTTON HILL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS. 


Of the best strains of breeding. Stock bull, 
IMP. RUDDINGTON STAR 150761, a grandson 
of Scottish Archer on one side and Star of Morn- 
ingon the other. Young stock for sale. 


FRANK W. COTTON, Prop., Manilla, Ind. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
CABLE TWIST SWEATER. 


We have had rules for this sweater, but 
this one is new and effective when worked. 

Procure one pound Spanish yarn, one pair 
medium steel needles, one pair fine rabber 
knitting needles. Cast on 72 stitches with 
the steel needles and knit 2 plain, purl 2, 
for 18 rows. Now begin the back, for which 
use the rubber needles. 

ist row—Parl 2, 2 plain, purl 2, 5 plain, 
and repeat to end of row. 

2d'row—Two plain, purl 2, 2 plain, purl 5. 
Repeat these 2 rows 4 times. 

1ith row—Purl 2, 2 plain, purl 2, slip 3 
stitches on to another needle, knit 1in front 
of next stitch, then 1 in back of same stitch, 
1 plain, knit the 3 stitches taken off on to 
needle again, and repeat to end of row. 

Next 11 rows knit and purl according to 
pattern. 

23d row—Like 11th, but slipping 4stitches 
off the needle instead of 3. Next 11 rows 
knit and purl according to pattern. 

35th row—Like 23d row. This brings the 
pattern’ up to its required width, and the 
last 12 rows are repeated over and over 
again, not without increasing in the cable 
twist as in the 35th row. In other words, 
slip the 4 stitches on to the spare needle 
and knit 1, not 2, in the next stitch. Con- 
tinue until the back is 6 cable twists long, 
then decrease 1 stitch each end every other 
row until 5 stitches are taken off at each 
side. Then work without decreasing until 
the back is 10 cable twists and 10 rows long. 

Next row knit 23 stitches and put them on 
to a safety pin. Count 23 stitches from 
other end and bind off the intervening 
stitches. 

On the 23 stitches remaining on needle 
knit one and a half cable twists in length, 
then cast on 56 stitches toward the front. 
Finish the half cable twist and knit 5 more 
in length. 

Next row cast on 19 stitches for under 
the arms and knit 6 cable twists in length, 
then knit toward the under-arm seam to 
within 28 stitches of the end. Knit back 
and forth, always leaving 4 extra stitches 
on the front needle. 

Next row use the steel needles and begin 
at the under-arm seam. Kait 28 stitches 
plain, narrow, 14 times, knit 3 together, 10 
times, knit 4 together, 3 times. Knit 2 plain, 
purl 2 for 17 rows and bind off. Make the 
other front like first, then begin the sleeves. 
With rubber needles cast on 118 stitches 
and knit 6 cable twists in length. When 
they are knitted begin to narrow 1 stitch 
each side of the needle every fifth row, 
until but 64 stitches remain. Then knit 
without decreasing until sleeve is 214 
inches long, and after that with the steel 
needles 2 plain, purl 2 alternately, 34 inches 
more. Bind off loosely and sew up sleeves 
and under-arm seams. For collar cast on 
120 stitches with steel needles, 2 plain, purl 
2 alternately for four inches, and bind off 
loosely. Sew to neck, being careful to 
gather the fullness as close to the front as 
possible. Face the fronts and finish with 
snap hooks. Eva M. NILEs. 
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A Pickte Receipt. 


The following receipt has been tested. for 
many yearsand found very acceptable. It 
is the best thing of its kind: One gallon 
vinegar, three pints fine salt, one-half 
pound alum, three gallons water. This 
makes enough for one-half barrel cucum- 
bers. They need no soaking; just rinse 
and put in vinegar as wanted for use. 

While intended for cucumbers, it will 
keep dandelions (clean as if you were to 
cook), string beans, shelled beans, corn 
(leave a few husks on each ear, just 
enough to cover the kernels), cauliflower, 
beets, beet greens, green tomatoes and 
seed cucumbers that | was not ready to 
pickle. The above list [ have tested, and I 
intend tc try green peas in the pods this 
year. Wash in soda water if you want to 
use cream or milk in the seasoning to cor- 
rect the vinegar taste of the pickle. Usea 
floating cover and a weight to keep all 
under pickle. CoRA MORSE. 

Royalton, Vt. 








The Hanging of Pictures. 


In hanging pictures there must be a 
scheme to which the general tone of the 
pictures should conform. 

A dark carbon must not hang close to an 
etching drawn in delicate lines and jbor- 
dered by a broad white mat. 

If water-colors with their soft tints elbow 
oil paintings with their bolder tones, the 
former will be faded, the latter coarsened, 
by the proximity. 

Etchings, photographs, drawings, azure 
engravings, water-colors, pastels, may be 
assembled on triendly terms. 

Even then, however, there must be judg- 
ment exercised in the way they are placed. 

Dark, heavily shaded pictures should not 
always hang in the strongest light, but 
should in some cases seek a sheltered posi- 
tion, away from the glare of the windows. 

Near the light beloag the pictures in 
faintér tints, the subdued water-colors, the 
line engravings, whose best points need 
illumination. 

This order may sometimes be reversed 
when the corner farthest from the window 
shows a decided need of brightening by 
light pictures, but always the gradation of 
tints should be borne in mind. 

In a well-planned room the darkest color 
is found in the carpet, and melts from that 
through the shades of the curtains and fur- 
niture to the lightest nuance in the wall; 
similarly the lower pictures should be more 
sombre in hue than the upper, and should 
lead the eye uncunsciously from the deep- 
est hue to the highest light. 

A dark corner may be brightened by a 
brilliant water-color or pastel, perhaps, but 
its position must be studied, for if the gen- 
eral tone of a room is low, it is risky to ac- 
centuate it at too many points by spots of 


color. 
When a group of photographs or etchings 


of outdoor scenes is broken by a full-length 
figure piece, the effect is inartistic in the 
extreme. 

Oil paintings rarely mingle well with 
other sorts of pictures, save occasional en- 
gravings. 

One or two oils of high merit may have a 
reserved corner in the drawing-room, re- 
moved from comparison with pictures of 
other classes. Unless the paintings are re- 
markable in their excellence they should 
have a more retired position in the library 
or dining-room, which is the retreat for 
family portraits, which are distinctly out 
of place in the drawing or reception-room. 

No counsel concerning the hanging of 
pictures would be complete without a word 
regarding the wall on which they are to 
appear. The general subject of wall hang- 
ings is too large to be dwelt upon now at 
any length, and can thus be treated chiefly 
in its relation to the pictures that are to go 
upon it. 

Itgoes without saying that a cartridge or 
flock paper of a solid color is the best back- 


ground for pictures of any kind, and that 
even the slightest figure in a wall paper is a 
distraction to the eye. 

It ia especially harmful to the effect of 
pictures of an inconspicuous order and 
framed simply in wood, or a narrow setting 
of any kind. 

Oll paintings in heavy gilded frames or 
large, broadly framed engravings show to 
better advantage upon a figured wall paper 
than any other kind of picture, but it is 
safe for the person who chooses a figured 
wall hanging to make up her mind to de- 
pend upon that for ornament and put most 
of her pictures in some other part of the 
house. 

It is safe to advise soft olive greens and 
browns or certain subdued shades of terra 
cotta for well-lighted apartments, and clear 
buff or old rose or even old blue for darker 
rooms, although the last is a shade to be 
handled with caution. 

A brilliant red is often a danger signal 
and must be approached with care. It 
should rarely be selected for a living room, 
unless much of the wall space is covered by 
bookcases and cabinets or broken by doors 
and windows. 

For restfulness there is no hue like a 
deep green in workroom or sitting-room and 
probably no other tint brings out to greater 
advantage the good points of pictures of any 


kind. 
The happy aspect of both pictures and 


wall depends to a large extent on the fram- 
ing of the former. 

The solid gilt frame that was once thought 
the only one for any and every work of art 
has been superseded in most cases by the 
natural wood. 

Thechoice of this and of the mat is almost 
as important as the first selection of the 
picture itself. 

Some cleverly artistic women take their 
pictures to a wall-paper dealer, select from 
his stock of flock or cartridge papers the 
tint they wish, buy a roll of it, and from 
this they have their framemaker cut a mat 
of the required size and shape. 

Such mats, mounted with a frame chosen 
to suit, are charming.— Exchange. 


To Quench Man’s Thirst. 


Prof. H. H. Rusby of the New York 
Botanical Gardens has made a study of the 
beverages obtained from vegetables, and an 
essay on the subject will appear in the next 
issue of the Journal of the Garden. 

These drinks range from pure water to 
the most powerful stimulants and narcotics. 
Professor Rusby says that water which is 
freest from odor or taste, or from any other 
property than supplying the demand of the 
system for this liquid, is the most perfect 
beverage. 

The slightest possible modification of the 
simple beverage is that to which some pleas- 
ant taste or odor has been imparted. A 
little greater modification is that to which 
is added gum, which, by coating the fauces, 
decreases the amount of evaporation and 
consequent thirst. Examples of the latter 
are oatmeal water and water to which has 
been added crushed sassafras leaves. 

A further step is the addition of carbonic 
acid gas, which deadens the nerve endings, 
whose sensations of thirst distress one. A 
much longer step is to add alcohol, which 
deadens the nerve centres and causes a 
greater or less degree of insensibility to 


thirst. 
*“* The stronger forms of alcohol, contain- 


ing comparatively little water,’’ Professor 
Rusby says, ‘‘are not beverages at all, but 
sense paralyzing or stupefying drugs.”’ 

Now, as to the vegetable sources of these 
beverages, Dr. Rusby says that dwellers in 
portions of the globe where water is scarce 
usually know of some plant which accu- 
mulates supplies of water, which may be 
pilfered from the plant. The value of the 
cocoanut in thus secreting liquid, cool when 
all else about it is disagreeably warn, is 
well known. Related palm fruits also se- 
crete water, and Dr. Rusby says of them: 

‘*Thave stood on the tidal flats of Ven- 
ezuela, with no fresh water supply within 
many miles, and filled a calabash with pot- 
able water from palm fruits as large as 
goose eggs. 

**On the upper Madeira, where the great 
sandy plain provided no streams or springs 
within easy reach, the hollow stems of the 
bamboos could furnish enough water to 
bathe in without involving an excessive 
amount of labor in the collection. 

‘* At another point water was obtained by 
cutting the stem of a tall-climbing bignoni- 
aceous vine, when an abundance of pala- 
table water dripped from the severed stem. 
The traveler’s palm secretes water in 
abundance in the immense leaves, and the 
Indians of the Southwestern deserts of the 
United States and in Mexico secure water 
from vatious cacti.” 

Fruits are the source of very many bev- 
erages. Oranges and watermelons are in- 
cluded among such as are sought by man 
and animal alike more for their thirst- 
quenching qualities than as edible products. 

The caju is a fruit almost entirely com- 
posed of, sweet, acidulous liquid, with the 
smallest amount of tissue that can coutain 
the juice. The unfermented juice of apples 
and grapes is ot the same character, and 
practically the same is water flavored with 
fruit juices, like lemon juice. Dr. Rusby 
adds: 

** Our forefathers used cranberries, bar- 
berries, sumac fruits and oleaginous fruits 
for this purpose.’”’ 

He adds that these strongly acid bever- 
ages alleviate the sensation of thirst and 
excessive heat more than a corresponding 
quantity of water, and introduce a distinct- 
ively new element of beverage, while still 
another element is introduced when fruit 
juices coutaining sugar are allowed to fer- 
ment and form sparkling wine, like cham- 
pagne or cider. 

Carbon dioxide gas results in the process 
and deadens the ends of the thirst nerves, 
while the contained water quenches thirst. 
Thus a mack smaller quantity of the liquid 
satisfies the thirst than of pure water. 
Many persuns object tothe small amount 
of alcohol which results from the vinous 
fermentation, so they artificially carbonate 
such fruit juices and flavored waters. 

lf the fermented juices themselves are 
used, the mildest kind of alcoholic bev- 
erages, the sparkling class, result. A great 
variety of substances are thus utilized. 
When seeds or grains are used the product 
comes under the general head of beers or 
malt liquors. If fruit or plant juices are 
used, the products are ciders or wines. 

Where plant juices instead of truit juices 
are used the product 1s the same, but in this 
case the source of alcohol is cane-sugar, in 
the former glucose. The best known of all 
is the fermented juice of the sugar-cane, 
but perhaps the most famous is the pulque 
made by fermenting the juice collected 
from a cavity made by cutting out the bud 
of the century plant when ready to flower. 
Many hundred pounds of liquid may be ob- 
tained from a single large plant, so treated, 
within a few weeks. 

Of alcohol Dr. Rusby says: ‘‘ The effect 
of alcohol is almost purely a depressing 
one, although it is commonly called a stim- 








ulant. The distinction is, however, in most 
cases, rather theoretical than practical.” 

In rum, whiskey, mescal, arrack, etc., 
the aloohol ranges from thirty to fifty per 
cent., or more, and Dr. Rusby remarks: 
** We here see a steady departure from the 
true character of the beverage, and an ap- 
proach toward that of the puisonous drugs.” 
He adds that ‘“‘the alcohol habitue soon 
Craves a positive effect in the production of 
artificial pleasurable states, and this intro- 
ducesan entirely new group of nervines, 
miscalled beverages, in which caffeiné is 
the most commonly occurring and impor- 
tant element. These drugs, with their in- 
tense action upon the heart and upon the 
brain cells, are far more injurious, and even 
deadly, than alcohol. 

** This statement does not, of course, ap- 
ply to the use of the weaker infusions of tea 
or coffee taken as true beverages, for the 
sake of the contained water, and with the 
drug percentage so slight as not to produce 
more than a mild exhilaration. it does 
apply to the habitual use of very strong 

and coffees. 

“Caffeine does not destroy cerebral 
equilibrium, like alcohol, and is, therefore, 
not really a narcotic. It improves and in- 
creases mental vigor, though the exhaustion 
is correspondingly greater, and increased 
rest and recreation are called for after the 
labor is past.’’ 

Professor Rusby has nothing but contempt 
for the various cereal substitutes for coffee, 
and says of them that “‘ they contain no ele- 
ment of harm and little of good and it van 
only be a perverted taste that prefers them 
to pure water.”’ 


as 
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The Japanese Will Grow Taller. 

“Even if they should lose the war and 
haven’t that to make them feel big,’’ re- 
marked the doctor, ‘‘ in all probability the 
next generation—or the next but one—of the 
Japanese will be as tall as the average 
American or European. 

“It is the custom of sitting on the ankles 
on the floor—instead of on a chair as we 
do—that explains the shortness of the Japa- 
nese leg. The arteries are kinked by the 
cramped position and are therefore not 
properly nourished. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Japanese spine is just of a 
length with the average American or Eu- 
ropean one—indeed, we all differ in height 
rather by reason of leg than of back, and 
the spinal column is singularly constant 
among various individuals. Now the chair 
has gained a vlace in Japanese life, and 
soon the length of the Japanese leg will »e- 
come normal.—Philadelphia Press. 
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Sleep and Noises. 


When we are not necessarily overtired 
but perhaps only a little tired from the 
day’s,work, it is not uncommon to be kept 
awake by a flapping curtain or a swinging 
door, by unusual noiges in thé streets, or 
by people talking. 

If we are willing that the curtain should 
go on flapping, the door goon slamming, or 
the noise in the street continue steadily on, 
oar brains yieid to the conditions and so 
sleep naturally, because the noise goes 
through us, so to speak, and does not run 
hard against our unwillingness to hear it. 

There are three facts which may help to 
remove this resistance. 

One is that in almost every sound there is 
acertain rhythm. If we yield to the sound 
enough to become sensitive to its rhythm, 
that in itself is soothing, and what before 
was keeping us awake now helps us to go 
to sleep. The rhythm of sound and motion 
in sleeping cars and steamers is, in itself, 
soothing. If you keep your mind steadily on 
it, you will probably be asleep in less than 
an hour, and, when the car stops, you will 
wake only enough to settle comfortably into 
the sense of motion when it starts again. I[t 
is pleasant to note the gentleness with 
which a good engineer starts his train at 
night, and gives us many a lesson on the 
use of gentle beginnings, with other things 
besides locomotive engines. 

The second fact with regard to yielding, 
instead of resisting, in order to get tu sleep 
is that listening alone, apart from rhythm, 
tends to make one sleepy, and this leads us 
at once to the third fact, that getting to 
sleep is nothing but a healthy form of con- 
centration.—Leslie’s Montbly. 
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Domestic Hints. 
CAPONS, A LA PRINTANIERE. 

Truss and boil two fat capons, and when done 
dish them up with atrimmed and glazed tongue 
in the centre; sauce with Printaniere sauce; 
garnish with a border of small deep cups, cut 
out of young turnips; these when boiled in 
white broth with a little butter, sugar and salt, 
should be drained on a napkin, and filled with 
carrots scooped out in the form of very small 
peas or olives, and with young green peas; these 
cups dispose alternately arouna the dish. 

POTATO SALAD. 

Boiled potatoes passed through a coarse sieve 
make a more digestible salad than when sliced 
or chopped. Allow atablespoonful of butter and 
a finely minced onion to half a dozen boiled 
potatoes, to be added while hot. Add sal: to 
taste. Pound the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, 
season with a little dry mustard, celery salt and 
cayenne and beat into gradually four tablespoon- 
fuls vinegar. Add the potatoes and the whites, 
finely chopped. Set onice until ready to serve; 
heap lightly in a salad bowl; add mayonnaise if 
desired. 





YORKSHIRE PUDDING. 


A rib roast of sirloin is a good piece of meat to 
serve with Yorkshire pudding. When within an 
hour of being done, make the pudding. After 
the pudding is prepared, butter a pan like that in 
which the meat is being cooked and pour in the 
batter. Then put the rack across the pan (not in 
it). Place the meat directly over the pudding. 
Set the pan in the oven and bike for about forty- 
five minutes. You may use the same dripping 
pan the meat has been roasting in, first pourin. 
off all the grease and gravy which have collected 
iv the bottom. When ready to serve cut the pud- 
ding into squares and garnish the beef with 
them. Another method is to bake the pudding 
in a pan with squares stamped in it, placing the 
meat on arack directly above it. This gives even 
squares of the pudding, with a crust on all the 
edges. For the Yorkshire pudding you will need 
one pint of milk, two-thirds of a cupful of flour, 
three eggs and one scant teaspoonful of salt. 
Beat the eggs very lignt. Add the salt and milk. 
Then stir about half a cupful of the mixture into 
the flour, and when perfectly smooth add the re- 
mainder. This makes a pudding of moderate 
size—about enough for a family of five or six. 
Serve it very hot, well seasoned with the drip 
pings from the meat. 

GERMAN KAFFEEBROD. 

One cup light bread sponge, one-half cup 
sugar, one-fourth cup melted butter, one-fourth 
cup warm sweet milk, one egg. a little salt. Mix 
down with flour not quite so hard as for bread, 
put in a warm place and let rise over night. In 
the morning roll out flat, put in a dripper, cover 
the top with me'ted butter, sprinkle with suga: 
and cinnamon. Let rise and bake.— What to Eat. 

TOMATO SAUCE. 

Put one pint of tomatoes into a saucepan, with 
a slice of onion. Cook five minutes; then strain. 
Put one tablespoonful of butter intoa pan. add 
one tablespoonful of flour, when smooth, add the 
tomatwes, stir until thick, and season with salt 
and pepper to taste. 

CHOCOLATE FARINA. 


One pint of milk, four tablespoontuls of farina, 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, three eggs, two 





ounces of chocolate, one teaspoonful of vanilla. 


Put the milk in a double boiler; when hot sprin 
kle in the farina. Cook slowly for ten minutes. 
Add the grated chocolate to the yolks of the eggs 
and the sugar, and then to the hot milk; stir for 
@ moment, take from the fire, and fold in the 
well-beaten whites. Turn at once into a pud- 
ding-dish; stand in a pan partly filled with hot 
water. Bake in a moderately hot oven twenty- 
five or thirty minutes. Serve at once. Plain or 
with vanilla sauce. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


A useful hint regarding the baking of potatoes 
is to cut a small piece from the end, to allow the 
steam to escape. 

One of the latest dinner fashions is a bread 
and butter plate with a small pat of fresh butter 
and crisp bread Butter for dinner has been con- 
sidered vulgar for so many years that it seems 
only a fad that will last but a short time. 

The inflammable candle shade has disappeared 
from the homes of most intelligent people. The 
ballet dancer skirts of crepe paper, lace and silk 
have given way to metal shades, pierced with an 
open pattern and showing exquisite glass lin- 
ings. Copper, brass and silver are used for these 
shades. The least expensive cost much more 
than the paper shades, but they last longer. 
For mantel candies the large glass chimneys of 
Colonial days have been revived. These cover 
both cai. dle and candlestick, and are extremely 
graceful in shape. About the only imflammable 
shade now in vogue is the pretty geisha shade, in 
its framework of lacquered wood. It is so well 
protected as to be comparatively harmless. Still, 
it is advisable to have a chimney of asbestos di 
rectly above the flame. 

Soups without meat can be made as agreeable 
to the palate as songs without words are to the 
ear. And they need not necessarily be limited 
to the cream soups, such as cream of celery, 
cream of asparagus and the like, though these 
are the ones that immediately occur to the mind 
at the suggestion. The useful potato can be 
pressed into service and made the basis of half a 
dozen different kinds of potage. 

When cracked eggs have to be boiled alittle 
vinegar added to the water will prevent the 
white from boiling out. The acid coagulates the 
albumen and stops the leaks. The cracks may 
also be covered with a bit of paper wet with the 
exuding albumen. Nothing sticks like white of 
egg, and not even the boiling water will remove 
the paper. 

Old towels may be made to renew their youth, 
says an economical housewife, by cutting them 
through the centre and sewing the two outside 
edges together. The raison d'etre of this is that 
the towels get thin down the centre long before 
the sides are worn. 

A piano scarf recently seen is a good example 
of what can be done with leather applique. This 
scarf was of green leather, which had a slashed 
fringe showing two shades of green. The cover 
itself was appliqued with light green leather, 
which showed the dark tints through the perfora- 
tions. The latter was securely glued to the 
foundation. 

Many know by experience that the relief af- 
forded by the sun’s raysto cure pain—1 euralgic 
and inflammatory—is effective and lasting. Those 
who have tace ache should prove it for them- 
selves by sitting in a sunny window, where the 
warmth falls full on the cheek. For nervous de 
bility and insomnia the treatment of all others is 
‘rest in sunshine. There is no tonic like it, pro- 
vided the good effects are not neutralized vy ill 
feeding. Torestore a withered arm, a palsied or 
rheumatic limb, or to bring a case of nervous 
prostration up speedily, a most efficient part of 
the treatment would be to expose the limb or the 
person to as many hours of direct sunlight as the 
day would afford. With weak lungs let the sun 
fall full on the chest for hours. For the chilliness 
which causes blue hands and bad color resort to 
the sun; let 1t almost blister the skin, and the 
circulation will answer the attraction. It is a 
finer stimulus than wine, electricity or massag ., 
and we are on the verge of great therapeutic dis 
coveries concerning it. 

Grease, cooking butter and drippings of any 
kind tbat have become ‘‘strong”’ or discolored 
may be made sweet and white by being clarified 
with bits of raw potato. Turn all the drippings 
intoadeep kettle which hasa perfectly fitting 
cover, and allow them to become heated through. 
In the meantime slice and peel one medium- 
sized potato for three pounds of dripping. Slice 
and throw in, and allow it all to cuok together 
until the bits of potato are adeep brown. Strain 
and set away. When cold, a quantity of snow- 
white shortening material will repay the time 
and trouble. 





Fasbion Motes. 


a®, The return to hand-made garments indi- 
cates a desire for something little more individ- 
ual and more enduring than the things we have 
been wearing. Keal lace is cheaper in the end, 
and much more beautiful than machine-made 
lace, and, although no one cares to v.ear her 
gowns as the black silks of a generation ago 
were worn—two years for best and two years 
more for second best—she does value them the 
more for their lasting qualities. 

e*. Nothing could be more absurd than the as- 
sumption that well-dressed women wear a gown 
only one season. The sensible ones certainly do, 
and at great functions like the Horse Show, 
gowns a year old are seen. It pays to consider 
the wearing qualities of fabrics as well as of 
styles in buying and making a gown. For in- 
stance, it is not necessary to provide a separate 
drop skirt for each gown. One well cut black 
skirt will serve for several dark gowns of the 
same length. By all means buy the best quality 
of taffeta and have the ¢kirt made well. At pres- 
ent drop skirts are made to fit smoothly over the 
hips, and with a high, very wide flounce. The 
more ruffies and frills there are on the flounce 
the better the effect when a walking skirt is 
worn over it, because it is difficult to make an 
ankle or instep-length skirt stand out properly. 
When the skirtis long the flare is easily achieved. 

e*. Shepherd’s plaids seem to increase in pop- 
ularity for walking suits. A pretty model in 
black ahd white louisine has a skirt laid in wide 
box plaits, stitched flat for some distance below 
the waist. Theupper part of the skirt is trimmed 
with bands of black silk braid which follow the 
lines of the plaits and are rolled into flat disks 
atthe ends. The jacket blouse is trimmed down 
the fronts and around the collarless neck with a 
mixed black and white braid, while lines of black 
braid trim it from the shoulders in three graduated 
rows, the row nearest the sleeve very short, and 
the third row, near the front, reaching nearly to 
the waist line. Braid trims the high, pointed 
girdle, and the upper part of the sleeve.: 

e®_ Another very pretty green and blue shep- 
herd’s plaid walking gown had a four-gored 
skirt, with the fullness supplied by small plaits 
stitched for about three inches below the belt. 
Each of the gores ended at the Knee in a pointed 
tab, under which fell a tucked flounce. The 
waist was a sort of an Eton, and was provided 
with three pointed tabs, overlaying each other 
in the front. Theseare seamed in the middle. 
The wide bell sleeves have the tab trimming 
near the bottom, and are finished with lace 
undersleeves. 

ee”, A beautiful afternoon gown of pale blue 
checked louisine was shot with gold, which af- 
forded an exquisite surface. The skirt was laid 
in small flat box plaits, and was trimmed with 
three rows of fancy ruchings of the silk. Each 
ruche was about three inches wide, and was 
gauged through the middle in a straight line and 
on either side in a series of wavy scallops. The 
waist had a round collar of the ruchings and 
opened in front over a vest of Valenciennes and 
fine embroidered batiste, of a light yellow color. 
The collar and shallow yoke were of the batiste, 
as were also the long, tight-fitting cuffs. Above 
the cuffs were half sleeves, made of many rows 
of Valenciennes frills. These met the full silk 
sleeve. To relieve the blueness straps of moss 
green velvet trimmed the open fronts of the 
blouse. 

e*e A simple gown of champagne-colored net 
was made with a skirt laid in small plaits. In 
fact, almost every skirt is piaited. This skirt 
had a front panel and two encircling bands of 
gold color silk lace, bordered on either side with 
a narrow stripe of gold tinsel braid. The flare of 
the skirt was supplied by a wide foot ruffle, 
shirred and finished with small circular tucks. 
The waist had a yoke and collar of shirrings, 
and had two rows of the gold-bordered lace run- 





ping acrossit. These were trimmed with a little 


fringe made of strips of the net stitched and 
finished at the ends with tinsel balls. ‘The 
girdle was of champagne-colored silk. 

o®, A very simple dancing or dinner gown was 
wuch adm'red la‘elv. It was of pale blue net of 
@ gauzy texture. There were a hip yoke of shir- 
ring and a double lme of shirring farther down 
on the skirt. Below this were diamond-shaped 
insets ot lace, outlined with full ruchings of the 
gauze. The waist was simple, shirred for full- 
ness, and was trimmed with a bertha of the lace, 
with a ruche above to outline the top of the 
waist. Onthe left shoulder was a rosette with 
long ends of pale blue gauze ribbon, with a de 
sign of water lilies anda border of gold. The 
girdle was of plain blue and gold ribbon. 

e’e The exquisite printed nets are used with 
good effect in combination with plain Brussels 
nets. Inset with wavy lines of lace and between 
lace medallions, the printed net looks almost like 
painted lace. A net gown of deep cream color 
had an accordion-plaited flounce finished with a 
net ruche outlined with narrowest black velvet. 
Above the flounce was an inset design of cream 
lace, with the intervals filled in with net printed 
with pink roses and green leaves. There was 
not much of the printed net used, and where- 
ever it appeared there was a touch of black vel- 
vet ribbon in the torm of little knots or bows, to 
make the contrast less striking. The waist had 
a deep yoke and front piece of the lace ahd net, 
amass of hand work. The plain net was used 
for the rest of the waist and forthe very large 
sleeves, which were banded with three rows of 
lace, up the centre seam and on either side. 
There were deep cuffs of the lace and net, and a 
girdle of velvet. 

ee The prettiest simple waists shown this 
spring are of cream-colored point d'esprit, made 
without trimming except a touch of lace or 
hand-made collar and cuffs. One combined in 
real Valencieunes was rather more elaborate 
than the others, but was quite charming. The 
yoke was made of Valenciennes bands put to- 
gether with rows of nainsook beading. The line 
of the net waist was quite straight across the 
shoulders and was finished with a little shirred 
heading like a ruche. Two rows of Valenciennes 
banding were carried across the waist, and on 
each side of the bands were lines of pin tucks, 
three in each group. Most of the waists are 
plain, as has been said. Collar, cuffs and shoul- 
der bands of moderately heavy lace are allowed 
on manyofthem. All haveinterlinings of chiffon 
which prevent them from becoming slimpsy.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

‘* When a man hasonce stood on the Mount of 
Vision; when he has once heard the call of (iod 
to his soul and has made answer‘ Here am I,’ 
he can never go back to dwell in the valley of 
the commonplace. The miasma there, to which 
ordinary men have become immune, is deadly to 
him.” 


“ It is fascinating to be assured of the astound- 
ing nearness of God; that nothing, however puz- 
zling, car be outside of His purpose; that He 
actually pervades everything as fire pervades 
red-hot iron, suffusing it completely, and yet not 
identified with it. Again, how it lifts all stand- 
ards of altruism, and reinvigorates all concep- 
tions of human brotherhood by its strong affirma- 
tion of the undoubted organic unity of the 
race! ’’—Archdeacon Wilberforce. 


There is a vast amount of discussion re- 
garding one’s responsibility to the evident 
and the obvious relations in life, but the re- 
lations of casual meeting, of the incidental 
contact, are almost ignored in the general 
literature of ethics. And still, no form of 
social intercourse is more important in its 
influence. The power of personality is one 
of incalculable influence, and its one secret 
for uplifting grace is that of living near 
the divine life. ‘* Whence come facts and 
actions? ’’ questions Archdeacon Wilber- 
force. ‘* Surely, from the central currents 
of purpose, from tendency, motive, mental 
attitule. All actions have their origin in 
mind. Noble actions come from a noble 
attitude of mind. It is only possible to 
transfigure conduct by transfiguring the 
cause of conduct. And what, I ask in the 
name of God, could so powerfully af- 
fect these springs of action, and influ- 
ence the ethical side of man as a clear, 
intelligent conviction of the unalter- 
able purpose, the limitless resources, the 
universal activity, the thrilling nearness of 
the Ward, or Eternal Reason of God in all? 
To believe it, even a little, 1s to live hope- 
fully, fraternally, humanely; it is to be 
liberated from the gloomy conception of a 
far-off Deity, of whose locality you are un- 
certain, and of the rectitude of whose pur- 
pose you cannot be sure; it is to teel all the 
ages linked together, to recognize humanity 
as the body of God, to be set free from the 
half-expressed phantom of the stigma upon 
the Almighty of having left a world alone 
in darkness till some two thousand years 
ago.’” 

Emerson expresses a profound truth 
when he says ‘“ Allaction is in silent mo- 
ments,” and the thought is almost the same 
as that expressed by Dr. Wilberforce in the 
passage quoted above in which he says 
** All actions have their origins in mind.”’ 
One may absolutely determine a day before 
it begins. All its wants and its graspings of 
people and incidents will be colored and 
controlled by the quality of thought brought 
to bear upon the panorama, and the degree 
of refinement and elevation of thought de- 
pends, first of all, upon prayer, and largely 
on the quality of reading and general inter- 
ests. “Every man,” says Dr. Wilber- 
force, capable of recognizing the paralyzing 
power of flesh over spirit, the numbing in- 
fluence of habits formed in the normal 
tenor of human life, will acknowledge the 
value of a recurring authoritative appeal to 
the heart and conscience which invigorates 
the will, purifies the aspirations, and ele- 
vates the aim and scope of life.”’ 

The culture of thought, although more 
important than any other form of knowl- 
edge, is far less regarded. The musician 
gives many hours a day to his practice; the 
linguist, the scientist, the historian, the spe- 
cialist in any line, to his studies; but the 
regular daily reading of the divine Ward, 
the daily seasons for prayer, are too often 
regarded as something a little apart from 
ordinary intellectual life—as the special- 
ties of the priest, the brotherhoods, rather 
than the most absolute necessity for prac- 
tical progress. The energy by which all 
work is achieved is gained from close rec- 
eptivity to the divine life. When St. Paul 
said ‘1 can do all things through Christ 
who strengtbeneth me” he stated a lit- 
eral truth, and in proportion as one draws 
near to Jesus and partakes of the Infinite 
Energy, can he fulfill his purposes. Thus 
only does he gain that poise, that serene 
harmony which shapes endeavor to fulfill- 
ment. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 
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The Scots’ Charitable Society. 
By Charles F. Read, 

Clerk of the Bostonian Society. 

Continuing upon the subject of ancient 
societies of Boston, the Scots’ Charitable 
Society far antedates the Boston Marine 
Society, of which I wrote last week. 
The Scots’ Charitable Society was founded 
in 1657, but twenty-seven years after the set- 
tlement of Boston, by Robert Porteous and 
twenty-six other citizens, who were either 
born in Scotland or were of Scotch parent- 
age. Itis the third oldest organization in 
this country, Harvard College, founded in 
1636, and the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company antedating it. 














John Porteous and his asx, 

** those that first begun to ente; : 
the 6 of January, 1657.” The, 

the * Laws Rules and (Orders 
Boxes Society” which read. 
meating of the 6 of Januar 
whose names are underwritt«; 

or the most part present di: 
conclude for the releefe of oy; 

any other for the which wee m\ 

(to make a box) and every one of 

as God shall move our harts wh, 

and direction wee doe from oy; 
syre to have from him (who is 4) 
abundantly above all that wee a: 
ask or think) both in the beg), 
managing of that which wee doe 
therefore that wee may express | 
tions and become our owne |): 
(leaving those that shall come a; 

do better than wee have begun hv: 

by the assistance of the great . 
can bring small beginnings ¢ 
ter perfection than wee for ¢! 
ent can think of or expect. : 

is to say that wee whose na, 
Inserted in this booke doe and 
gods assistance give as god shal! 
and as our ability will bear at . 
entering but it is agreed that 1. 
less at there entering than twelve pe 
then quarterly to pay six pence a: 
this our benevolence is for the re... 
ourselves being Scottishmen or for . 
the Scottish nation whom wee 1. 
cause to helpe ’’ etc. 

The only officer of the society un 
was the custodian of the funds or ‘»,, 
master,”” and the following six mei); 
served during as such: Robert Postes::< 
James Ingles, William Cosser, Tf }\0iu; 
Dewar, James Ingles again, William <; 
son and Thomas Shearer. 

The society discontinued its operations 
from 1667 to 1684, but in the latter year, its 
beneficence was begun anew. n (ict. 2;, 
twenty-eight Scotchmen, or sons of Scotch- 
men, subscribed to ** rules and lawes ” fur 
the conduct of a society, which “ had been 
begun in this place formerly, in a most 
laudable manner. But throw some discour- 
adgments hath been left over for a tyme to 
our griefs & the prejudice of the poor.” 
From the time of its reorganization unti] 
now the Scots’ Charitable Society has had 
an uninterrupted life of usefulness. 

At the meeting in Oct. 25, 1684, referred to 
above, the society voted that ** The under- 
scribers having mett this day have chosen 
William Gibson shoemaker to be collector 
a d box master for one yeire to come and 
furthwith to cause make sd box And to 
give one of the Keys to William browne, 
Esq. and the other Key to James Max- 
well, shoemaker.’’ At this meeting also Wil- 
liam Gibson was elected president and this 
officer and the two box keepers were the 
only officers of the society unti! the year 
1695. 

The meetings of the society were held 
during the eighteenth century in various 
Boston taverns and coffee houses. It met 
at the Star Tavern, corner of Hanover and 
Union streets in 1717; at the Sun Tavern in 
Dock square, and the Crown Coffee House 
in State street in 1756; at the British Cotfee 
House in State street in 1761, and at the 
celebrated Green Dragon Tavern in Union 
street in 1798. 

The society was incorporated as the 
Scots’ Charitable Society in 1786 by the 
Massashusetts Legislature, James Bowdoin 
signing the act of incorporation as gover- 
por. 

Some extracts from the records of the 
society are interesting to read. An ancient 
one tells us that on Aug. 3, 1685, “ It is 
agreed upon by the sositie, that all con- 
cerned in payeing of quarterly rents to ye 
box, that they shall apear at ye quarter 
day: at foure several times in ye vear to pay 
there quarterly rent: or if they cannot come, 
to send it by some other with ther excuse.”’ 
May 5, 1713, “‘Itis ordered by the society 
that Capt. Frizell and Mr. Maxwell, two of 
the Overseers of the Povr’s Box, shal] from 
time to time go to all the Scotchmen in t! 
north part of Boston beyond the Mill bridze 
«& Draw bridge, fur the ensueing year, 
& Capt. Thomas Steel and Ir. 
Stewart for the South end of Boston and 
acquaint them with the good and charitable 
design of the said bex.’’ Jan. 11, 172), 
voted ** That John Askine (Erskine) be al- 
lowed fourty shillings in Order to Trans- 
port himselfe down to Rousick ( Arrowsic, 
Me.) or where he formerly Lived provided 
he goes of;.”’ 

The society marched in the Harrison 
funeral procession in Boston in 1541, th 
Lincoln funeral procession in Boston in 
1865, and was in the great procession at the 
dedication of the Soldiers and Sailors Monu- 
ment on Boston Common on Sept. 17, I>" 
It also paraded at the celebration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary otf 
settlement of Boston in 1880. 

The Scots’ Charitable Society purchase, 
in 1841,in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, a la!-' 
burial lot, on whicha suitable monur 
was erected. After this lot became fill+: 
interments, the society purchased a | 
Mt. Hope Cemetery, which is still ii 

and here also a monument has been pia 
Many well-known Bostonians have 
members of this ancient society. In « 
days we find the names of Andrew | 
ningham, Francis Borland, James  «v 
and Major Thomas Melville of Boston 
Party fame. Coming to our own tit: 
find among its members Donald ken: 

of Roxburv, John Hogg, John Taylor, 

ert Gilchrist and David M. Kinmou! 
retail dry goods merchants of this city. 
Patrick Arclay. Dr. Alexander %!! 

for many years a well-known phys ‘ 

this city, but now residing abroad, a: 

late James M. Smith, brewer, were 

bers of the society. 

The present officers of the societ) 

can D. Russell, president; John I. |: 
treasurer, and Peter F. Patterson, 
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George 


Popular Science. 


—tThe process of homogenizing ' 
fected by Gaulin of Paris—cousists in 1! 

milk, at about 185° F., from a closed dru'! 

fine jets against a porcelain plate. Tlie 

ules are broken up into very minute |)! 
Thereis no subsequent tendency for 

rise, digestibility is not affected, and 

bined with pasteurization, the treated 1 

a long time unchanged. 

—A new branch of science, called 
mechanics,” has received especial «!'' 
France from Dr. Charles Fere. His res '>~ 
that a man has a greater capacity {! 

than for either intense or feeble work, # 

one’s powers vary greatly with ment 
tions. Contrary to genera: belief, me! 

does no rest one whois physically tire: 

versa. Capacity for work increases to * 
degree with heating of the head ; light ha- 7 
ulating action and darkness GEPECSSE>> ia 
colors have some influence, while sounds 
complex and variable effect; and odor a’ — ae 
seem to stimulate and then depress 0% """ 
degree. Digestion, asidefrom the taste>''" tel 
tion, diminishes muscular work. Most 1") 
poisons—including opium, hasheesb, **" 
alcohol, tobacco, coffee and tea—produce . san 
sitory stimulation, and this is followed Dy ¢°} 





taste 





The records of the society tell us that 


sion, which diminishes the total work. 
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Poetry. 


=— 9 LULLABY. 


A mother sang to her little child, 
rhe day went down the west, 
(na the little one looked in her face and smiled, 
“prom its cosey cradle nest. 
Then drifted away to the land of sleep 
\ here loveliest dreams appear, 
4 che angels, still as guardians, will 


And 
as loving guides draw near. 





«eet was the song the mother sung, 
,  rones were soft and low; 
ame that oft she heard when young, 
ne days of long age. 
»es when the child is older grown, 
i its time has come to die, 
avels’ song from the City Fair 
yo its lullaby. 
mac, Mass. 


rt 
1 
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J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
THE VILLAGE STREET. 
»ple say the street was run 
‘ye before & house was done. 
thatinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
+» the vesper stars did twinkle, 
the night dews ’gan to sprinkle 
rhirsty grasses sweet, 
»ward from the velvet meadows, 
‘/omeward through the growing shadows, 
Came the cattle’s feet, 
nd the path where they would wander, 
\yinding here and wheeling yonder— 
That is now the street. 





hat was years ago, they say, 
iat it runs the same today— 
ny the clanging smithy sweeping, 
past the gray church pillars creeping, 
widening likea white pool sleeping 
Round the hitching poles 
Where the sunburned farmers dicker 
nd old Bess and Dapple whicker 
To their cruant foals— 
rhenee it passes downward swerving 
roward the whisp ’ring willows curving 
Where the river rolls. 


Changes come but slowly here— 
«ne may see, this very year, 
As of old, a grandame riding, 
ro the stile her sorrel guiding, 
In her level basket hiding 
Homely golden store, 
And her newly-starched sunbonnet 
Has a small blue figure on it, 
As had those of yore; 
«uaint is she, but wholly human, 
Like a sweet, old-fashioned woman, 
Back in fifty-four. 


More than eareless eye may meet 

Visits in this quiet street— 

Here are dreams in open daytime, 

Visions out of vanished playtime, 

Youth and joy and budding Maytime, 
We had fancied done: 

Yonder shouting barefoot lusty, 

Paddling down the roadway dusty, 
Little thinks of one 

Far away, who drops his trouble, 

And, in dreams, the barefoot’s double, 
Shares his foolish fun. 


Aye, amany ghosts go down 
This dim street of Haunted Town— 
Hearts that far a-field were roaming 
Hither turn them in the gloaming, 
Like the white-winged pigeons homing, 
Now no more to stray; 
And if longing could unravel 
Knitted life, and pilgrims travel 
Paths of yesterday, 
We, too, o’er the faded meadows, 
Homeward through the lonely shadows 
Glad would wend our way. 
—William Hervey Woods, in Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





> 


IF DOBSON HAD HIS WAY. 
If Dobson only had his way I know what I 


should do— 
I wouldn’t be a lyric out with lariat for you. 
I would!n’t even get ashow to have a word to 


Say, 
If poor old Dobson only had a chance to have 
his way. 
Now, Dobson is a sour chap who loves to hold a 
keg 
Down solid at The Corners where dear Perkins 
works a peg; 
And also Dobson rules the roost—or would if 


he could play 
High minkey monk above us all and have his 


blessed way. 


He says the way that women gad at present isa 
thin 
He'd tine stand—he hasn't one, and so we let 
him sing. 
He says he’d never spare the rod and spoil the 
child—but say, 
If Dobson only had my son, perhaps he’d have 
his way. 


He says that Adam is a myth, the Scriptures but 
a toy 
For undeveloped minds to grasp and otherwise 
employ. 
He tears to tatters all our dreams with bad- 
‘nage and gay 
1 wouldn’t like to be the Lord if Dobson had 
his way. 
He lives alone and hugs himself with wisdom 
that is great; 
He carries on his shoulders all the universal 
weight. 
He runs the gamut of our woes, philosopher 
and gray. 
1 w uldn’t care to live at all if Dobson had _ his 
Way. —Horace Seymour Keller. 


>> 
>> 


RENUNCIATION. 
lo right, sweetheart, and persevere, 
With steadfast eye and brow austere. 
Apart our ways forever lie; 
We must remember—you and I— 
So shall we keep our conscience clear. 





And then, without reproach or fear 
We'll drift asunder, year by year; 
But, once—before we say goodby, 
Do write, sweetheart. 


()f course, in such exalted sphere 
{do not care fond words to hear; 
Yet in my heart is just one cry 
For one dear name before I die; 
in the letter—oh, my dear, 
Do write “ sweetheart.” 
—Carolyn Wells, in Smart Set. 


f 


—_ 


MARD AT WOBK. 
Thy a.) will come, those things we want, if we 





' wait, they say; 
But’ them find us hard at work, in earnest, 
(fast way, 
Wir) pen in hand, or saw, or hoe, in office, shop 
‘ id, 
AS'!i¢h not counting on those things, but on 
ibor’s yield. 


For a'l \iese gifts of good that come are odd in 
a sing homes— 
The in alike the shiftless man and idling one 
) roams, 
” ‘-\ tor sturdy, working hosts who make 
, Way, and then 
Add + gifts to what they earn and make them 
ver men, 
~ It. Sweet, in the Religious Telescope. 


Ps 
~~ 


TRUE LOVE. 
vhen ’tis true, needs not the aid 
is, nor aches, to make it known, 
convince the cruellest maid, 
’s should use their love alone. 
‘belr very looks ’t will steal, 
‘ he that most would hide his flame, 
that case his pain reveal: 
© itself can love proclaim. 
—Sir Charles Sedley. 





K We. )Sam, Well beloved, was wont to say, 

. ©) aught went wrong, or any labor failed: 

lorrow, friends, will be another day! ” 

och that faith he slept, and so prevailed. 

Long live While the world shall 

roll, 

orrow fresh shall rise from out the night 

pe baptize the indomitable soul 

‘ courage for its never-ending fight. 

—Unknown. 





V 
a 


his proverb! 


To 
And 


Miscellaneous, 


The Vanity of Man. 


Yesterday mornin, 
of my chiffonter ob er the aan — 
an “ ly paper 
. mouncing’& “ sale” of ladies’ spring hats. 
eee og don’t need this, dear,” I remarked, 
ow al ace n without even turning around 
henente a ?” asked Polly innocently, turning 
eclentine » tod as though It were some strange, 
of the rs men, Oh, yes; the advertisement 
Seaisier reaker sale.’ How did it get there? 
dropped it when I was putting away 
your socks, after mending them last Saturday. 
“7 — know, Jack, dear,” she went on, letting 
as per fall tothe floor with beautiful indif- 
ai ce, “that I never really thought I should 
ve any man well enough to darn socks for him!” 
I suppose,” I remarked, looking very se- 
verely at my shaving cup and mixing the lather. 
with a firmness and a decision quite unnecessary 
under the circumstances, “ that I am about to 
be wheedled out of my last penny. And I sup- 
pose you know, Mrs. Heavyfeather, that since 
that slump in P. D. Q. we cannot afford any lux- 
uries, like—well, like spring bonnets, for in- 
stance.” 

I was stirring the lather furiously by this time. 

Polly looked at me for a moment in amazed re- 
proach. 

“And I suppose you,” she retorted warmly, as 
soon as she had recovered from my thrust, “that 
if I wanted a spring bonnet I should know better 
than to have left that clipping where you could 
find it.” 

I dropped my brush with my face half lathered. 

“ Apparently,” said I, sarcastically, ‘‘ there is 
a science in getting a spring bonnet.” 

No,” said Polly, wiping the stem of a pink 
rose and tucking it in her hair, “but there is an 
art in managing a man. A man is divided into 
three parts; his heart, his soul and his vanity; 
and the greatest ot these 1s vanity. You might 
as well hail a motor car on thé wrong side of the 
Street, as to attempt to coerce or wheedle a man 
without appealing to his vanity. It isthe woman 
who knows how to pay a subtle compliment and 
who takes the time to do it every morning and 
most afternoons, who has everything she wants, 
trom a diamond tiara to the right arm of a police- 
man across & crowded street. You may compli- 
ment a man upon anything, from his nose to his 
necktie; from his brain to his boots. It never 
really matters when nor how nor upon what you 
compliment him, so that you do it skillfully and 
often—especially often. You may tell a prize- 
fighter that he should have been a poet, or a deaf 
mute that he is a charming conversationalist; 
and either of them will swallow the little dose of 
flattery like a sugar pill and feel better for it 
altterward.” 

{ drew a clean line down the middle of my 
cheek with my razor before replying. 

“T perceive,” said I, when I had finished, 
“that managing a man is not so much an art or a 
science as a form of war.” 

“Oh, no,” said Polly deprecatingly, as she 
leaned forward to admire her eyebrow in the 
mirror, ‘‘it is more like a form of diplomacy. A 
woman could no more win in open fight witha 
man than Japan could whip Russia in open 
field. But when it comes to strategy, it’s the 
little woman and the little nation who under- 
stand how to make it pay, better than muscle 
and gunpowder.” 

**Oh, 1 see,’”’ I remarked scathingly, ‘like the 
bloody Rusgian I have sailed into the traps and 
the mines laid for me—and doubtless have swal- 
lowed about a pound of soft soap since my wed- 
ding day.”’ 

** You look as though you might have,” gurgled 
Polly, gazing thoughtfully at my lathered chin. 

“* And I suppose,” 1 continued, ignoring the im- 
pertinence, “that you imagine I believe that I 
am wise and clever and h ndsome and all the 
other things that your fancy and your flattery 
have painted.” 

“* Well, you are,’ flared Polly, looking at herself 
defiantly in the plass, ‘‘ every one of them.” 

I caught myself smiling at my shaving mirror 
and immediately drew a grave face. 

‘But it woutdn’t make any difference, if you 
were not any of them, as far as that goes,” went 
oa Polly, “I’d think so. Andif I didn’t think 
so, vou’d think so. And if you didn’t think so, 
you’d liketo betold so. It’s a funny thing, but 
it’s true that a man would rather be compli- 
mented on the things he doesn’t possess than on 
those that he does possess. A villain always 
loves a woman who imagines he is a pattern of 
honor. And a little chap, the height of a walking 
cane and the stability of an organdie frock, will 
die for you if you pretend to admire his muscle 
and lean upon his strong right arm; and a physi- 
cal giant adores you if you will only defer to his 
opinions on art and science; and a literary man 
always expects you to admire the cut of his 
clothes and rave over the curl and color of his 
hair; and—oh, I forgot! Now I Know how that 
slip of paper got into your chiffonier drawer! It 
was the color of your hair! ” 

“ The—color—of—my—hair?”’ 

“ Yes,” said Polly, tripping over to the chif- 
fonier and pulling out a red and yellow necktie 
that must have cost thirty-nine cents if it cost 
a penny, “ I dropped it when I put this in there. 
I got this to match your hair, dear—bought it out 
of my lunch money and what was left from— 
“But my hair isn’t yellow,” I objected bru- 
tally. 

“That’s just it!’ said Polly. ‘“‘If you had 
the least bit of vanity you’d know there is a 
streak of gold running through it, and you’d 
dress in mauves and browns and tans instead of 
blacks and blues.” 

“ But how about the red? I never wear red,” 
I grumbled. 

“* Well,” said Polly, holding the tie up medita- 
tively, ‘I did think of that and I know that 
everybody cannot wear red, but with your com- 
plexion and that red-brown shade in your eyes—” 
“Oh,” I remarked, cynically, ‘‘I am relieved 
to hear that they’re red-brown. I was almost be- 
ginning to suspect that they were—green.” 
“They’re hazel!” declared Polly, emphati 
cally. 

* Then why,” said I, “‘do you attempt to coerce 
and wheedle me in this fashion?” 

“I haven’t asked you for anything,’ said Polly 
pathetically; and her under lip began to tremble, 
while her eyes looked dangerously wet. 

‘‘ There, little girl,” said 1, patting her shoul- 
der with the handle of my razor. “I didn’t mean 
anything. I only thought you wanted a bonnet.” 
‘© 1I don’t want a bonnet,’’ pouted Polly. 
“Then why,” L asked, resuming my shaving, 
‘did you go to the Bondbreaker sale? ” 

«¢ Oh—well—because—I just wanted to see the 
pretty things.” 

« And were they very pretty? ” 

** Just beauties!’ said Polly, with a sigh. 
* And there was one littie teque—”’ 

“* T don’t approve of a lot of gew-yaws,” said I 
severely. 

‘*Qh, but this was very plain and simple,” said 
Polly, assuredly. ‘‘It was just your taste .ex- 
actly—rich.and elegant and artistic, Jack.” 

‘Tf the average woman,” I remarked, “ would 
put lesstime and money on the outside of her 
head and more thought on the inside—”’ 

“And it was the very cheapest thing in the 
store—only eighteen dollars, marked down from 
fifty dollars.” 

* She would be infinitely more attractive,” I 
finished. 

“That is just what I thought,” said Polly 
sweetly, “and so 1 decided that I wouldn’t ask 
for the toque, even though it was such a bargain 
and you would have liked it so, and even though 
my old blue forget-me not hat is gone, and the 
one trimmed in yellow asters got soaked in the 
rain the other day, and—” 

“ Where’s that black hat with the featners on 
it?’’ Linquired. 

“You know very well that was lost the night 
we left it in the automobile,” said Polly reproach- 
fully. 

“well,” I pursued, “‘ what has become of the 
six new hats you had when we were married?” 

“My wedding hats?’ asked Polly innocently; 
“you didn’t expect me to wear them forever, did 

ou?’’ 

. “« And how about the two you got a month ago?” 

‘“‘ They were winter hats, dear.”’ 

“ Haven’t you any sort of head covering, Mrs. 
Heavyfeather?” 1 asked brutally. 

**Ob, yes,” said Polly, with sweet enthusiasm 
“T can fix over that little brown thing—” 

“* What, the one I call the Salvation Army 

mnet? ” 
a Yes, the one you hate so. And if it wasn’t 
that I shalllook so shabby beside you—” 

“Me? I haven’t a spring bonnet!” 

“ But you Icok nice in anything you put on 








Jack. Yes, you dot Even your old golf cap 
makes you look distinguished. And when you 
put on your white flannels or your dinner coat--” 

“* It’s ashame,” said I,“ that you have got tc 
wear that miserable Quaker-looking thing just 
now when allthe other women will be decked out 
in feathers and flowers.” 

“Now, Jack,” said Polly, “don’t weaken. 
Your taste Is too artistic for a poor little lady’s 
pocket. You mustn’t be so fastidious.” 

“* Maybe,’’said (, looking stealthily into my shav- 
ing — “if 1 should do without that new office 

es) —_!? 

“There!” said Polly, ‘that’s just why I 
wouldn’t ask you for it. I know how generous 
youare. If I should ask for the new moon, you'd 
go right out and try to buy it for me. And we 
can’t atford—” 

** I guess I know what I can afford!” I growled. 
“ Go look in that wallet in my waistcoat pocket.” 

With beautiful reluctance, Polly took out the 
wallet and counted out fifty dollars in bills. 

“Take twenty of it,” I remarked, “and go get 
that toque at Bondbreaker’s.”. 

“You darling!” cried Polly, jumping up and 
doing something very silly. 

“Oh, go away,” I growled. ‘“ You’re getting 
your pompadour all full of soapsuds.’’—Helen 
Rowland. in Washington Post. 


 Douth’s Department. — 


THRE BOY IN COUBT. 
I went with Pa to court one day. 
My Pa’s a lawyer there, 
An’ all the fellers had to say 
Was oney ist to swear. 








T seen the judge ’at gives the law, 
A settin’ way up there, 

‘* He’s settin’ on the bench,” said Pa, 
But it was ist a chair. 


Some mans stood up an’ raised their han’s, 
An’ while they ’s standin’ there, 

Another man said to the mans, 
** You do most solemn swear.” 


An’ ’en one lawyer, in a tiff, 
Got up an’ made a dare, 

An’ t’other sassed him back, as if 
He’s mad enough to swear. 


An’ ’en he ast a man in place ° 
Afore him in a chair, 

He called him ‘* Witness in the Case,” 
If he’d most solemn swear. 


An’ ’en one jawed an’,talked it rough, 
An’ ’en he’d rip and tear, 

While t’other said it was enough 
To make a preacher swear. 


An’ so I comed away for fear, 
’T was gittiu’ hot in there, 
An’ I’se afeared ’at soon I’d hear 
The judge a-goin’ to swear. 
—D. R. Lucas. 


—— 


A Tough World. 


Flossie is six years old. ‘‘ Mamma,” she called 
one day, “if I get married will [have to have a 
husband like pa? ”’ 

“Yes,” replied the mother, with an amused 
smile. 

* And if { don’t get married will I have to be 
an old maid like Aunt Kate? ”’ 
iii Yes.” 
‘“*Mamma,’’—after a pause—“ it’s a tough world 
for us women, ain’t 1t?’”’ 


Some Funny Places for Ears. 


A wise man’s eyes are in his head, and his ears 
also, but these latter organs in some animals are 
placed quite otherwise. Fishes, for example, 
have both ears in their head, and also structures 
in the skin of the body which help them to per- 
ceive any movements in the water. A dark line, 
easily seen along either side of a fish’s body, is 
the seat of such organs. 

If you examine a lobster or prawn, you will find 
two pairs of horns, or feelers, sticking out of his 
head, one pair being large, another small. 
Lodged in each small feeler is a little bag open- 
ing to the outside, which enables the creature to 
hear. 

There is a little shrimp, the opossum shrimp, 
which has an ear imbedded in each side flap of 
his tail, quite the wrong end for it. Shell fish, 
such as mussels and cockles, are blessed with a 
single fleshy foot which sticks out from the 
under side of the body, and is used to shove the 
animalalong. Two little bag-like ears are con- 
tained in this, so that the creature can listen to 
his own footsteps, so to speak. 

Flies and other sorts of insects carry one pair 
of feelers on the head, and there is reason to 
think that these enable their possessor not only 
to feel, but also to smell and hear. Such things 
as grasshoppers go in for a pair of ears con- 
tained in two out of their six legs, and these are 
constructed to appreciate the “chirping” noise we 
hear in the country during the summer time. ° 
And we may suppose that Mother Grasshopper 
has to box her unruly offspring’s ears by smit- 
ing his legs. 
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An Expert’s View of the Zebra. 


No one in this country knows more about 
zebras than Walter Rothschild, member of Par- 
liament, for that distinguished naturalist has had 
so much practical experience with them that he 
has even driven a team of four in the streets of 
London, says the London Daily News. Speak- 
ing about the experiments which are now being 
made in taming the two zebras at the zoologi- 
cal gardens, Mr. Rothschild said he had no 
d ubt whatever that Jess and her mate 
could be rendered docile enough to carry 
children about the grounds. ‘“‘ Three or four 
years ago,” he said, “I tamed four. But 
mine were the wild, little South African ani- 
mals, and they are much more intractable than 
the Grevy or Abyssinian, ones like those at the 
zoo. 1 had always heard that the zebra was sav- 
age, dangerous and untamable. They certainly 
will kick and bite most furiously. But I found 
that it all arises from fear. All animals of the 
horse kind are naturally nervous, and the zebra, 
I believe, is the most timid of them. You have 
drst to convince them that there is nothing to be. 
afraid of, then they will let you approach and 
handle them. In fact, I think they like it, once 
they know there is no danger. But they never 
get over their natural nervousness. 

‘That was very noticeable with the team I 
drove. At first Idrove them with a pony, and 
then got the four to work together. It was 
thought that they would be unmanageable in 
town, so I brought them from Tring to London. 
I at once found they went better in the crowded 
streetsof London than in the country roads. 
The reason was simpleenough. Inthe country, 
Ifa bird tiew out of a hedge, or some slight thing 
happened, or a noise arose that was new to them 
—well, there was trouble. In London they evi- 
dently put all the noises down to what they could 
see passing about them, and they were delightful 
to manage. 

* As to vice, I do not think they possess any if 
they are caught wild, as mine were. Of course, 
they would seem vicious, for if they were stand- 
ing and a stranger passed they would certainly 
kick or bite at him, especially if he touched them; 
but that would be fear. Those reared in capti 
vity, however, are sometimes vicious because 
their natural tempers have been ruined by in- 
closure and the tormenting done by visitors. 

**T had one which had been born at the zoo and 
afterward brought up asa pet. It was so tame 
that it would follow you likeadog. But nothing 
could be done witb it. The moment you tried to 
harness ititlay down. Yes, they are cuter than 
old donkeys. 

“Certainly none that I ever had could have 
been trusted with children, but those at the zoo, 
I fancy, ought to give no trouble in that way, so 
longas there are proper arrangements for mount- 
ing and dismounting; and, of course, a groom 
would always be at the anirral’s head.” 


_ 


How to Find a Person’s Age. 


Tell afriend that you can reveal to him his age 
through a system of simple computation with 
figures; not only his age, but the month of his 
birth. If he doubts you or is willing to have the 
fact demonstrated, have him take pencil and 
paper and do as you tell him, being careful not 
to see his figures. 

When he is ready have him put down the num 
ber of the month of his birth. Multiply that by 
2. Tothe product add 5. Multiply this sum by 
50. Add his age to this product. To the sum add 
115. Then subtract 365 from the result, 

Here you ask him what is his answer. When 








he has given it to you you have thekey to his age. 

For example: Supposing he is 48 years of age 
and was born in April. The month of April is 
number 4; 4x2 equals 8; 8 plus 5 equals 13;-13 
times 50 equals 650; 650 plus 48 (his age) equals 
(48) from 1902, and you have 1854, correct year of 
— Then announce that he was porn in April, 

This never fails if correctly performed. 

It is @ curious thing which every one does 
not know that you cannot destroy the integrity 
of the figure 9 by multiplication. 

To make plain: 9x9—81. Add 8 and 1 (the prod- 
uct) and you have 9. Take any other numver, 
say 123. 123 times 9 equals 1107. Add the figures 
of the product again and they equal 9. Again, 9 
times 33 equals 297, which added gives us two 9's 
by adding 7 and 2, or the three f.gures added 
equals 18, or 2x9, 





Juvenile ‘Strateay. 


‘** What have you got in that package?” said 
the attendant at the great public museum. 

“Bananas,” answered the boy. ‘Dozen of 
’em. Want one?” 

“No, and you can’t bring them in here.” 

“ Why not?” 

“It’s against the rules. But you can check the 
package at that window and get it when you 
come out.”’ 

“* Cost anything to check it?” 

** Five cents.” 

The boy said he wouldn’t pay it, and went 
away. 

Ten minutes later he reappeared, without the 
package. 

“I guess I can go in now, all right.” he said. 

“Hold on. Have you got those bananas con 
cealed about you?’’ 

“Yes, sir; all but the skins. 
away.” 

And there was a grin of triumph on his face as 
he went through the turnstile.—Chicago Tribune. 


Historical. 


——A drinking cup was recently found in Eng- 
land in a field at Stoningfield, Essex, which, 
authorities at the British Museum say, is three 
thousand years old. It is on exhibition in the 
Chelmsford Museum. 

—General Jackson, Gen. Robert Lee’s ablest 
assistant, in the War of the Rebellion, was 
commonly called “ Stonewall”? Jackson. 

——The renown of the Japanese for courage 
-was as remarkable in Marco Polo’s day as it is 
in the present. He narrates the story of an in- 
vasion of the country by the forces.of the Khan 
of Tartary. A Japanese army of thirty thousand 
men was besieged ina tower. Refusing to sur- 
render, they fought until all but eight of them 
were killed. On these eight—travelers’ wonders 
must creep in—it was found impossible to inflict 
any wound. ‘‘ Now this was by virtue of cer- 
tain stones which they had in their arms, in- 
serted between the skin and the flesh. And the 
charm and virtue of these stones was such that 
those who wore them could never perish by 
steel.” They were therefore beaten to death 


with clubs. 
nly a saucer remains of the porcelain set 


presented in 1783 to Martha Washington. This is 
carefully preserved in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington. Inthe centre appears the 
monogram of “M. and W.,” for Martha and 
Washington, and about the edgeis the name of 
every State which was then in the Union. 

—A plan of government, called the Articles 
of Confederation, was agreed upon by Congress 
in 1777. The Articles stated exactly what pow- 
ers were to be assigned to Congress, so as to pre- 
vent any further interference by the State gov- 
ernments. They were not to go into force until 
allthe States should agree to them. Twelve of 
the States agreed within the next two years, but 
Maryland refused to do so until] 1781. The Arti- 
cles of Confederation then went into force. A 
new tariff was adopted in 1842, to take the place 
of the compromise tariff of 1833, which had now 
come to anend. It was so arranged as to protect 
American manufactures, and therefore the South 
was opposed to it, but there was no attempt to 
resist or nullify it. 

——The Atlantic telegraph, which had several 
times failed, was successfully laid from Ireland 
to Newfoundland in 1866. Other cables of the 
kind have since been laid, so that it is now 
hardly possible that any accident should break 
off entirely telegraphic communication between 
the United States and Europe. 

— The Nez Perce Indians were ordered to re- 
move, in 1877, from one reservation to another. 
They refused, and began war. They were pur- 
sued for 1500 miles, from Idaho through Mon. 
tana, and were finally compelled to surrender. 
But their skillful retreat was much admired by 
the officers opposed to them, they marched and 
fought like white troops, did no scalping, and 
killed no women or children. 


I throwed them 

















‘Curious Facts. 


Position of the dust-stained layer the movements 
of the glaciers can be studied more accurately 
than would be possible without the aid of so ex- 
tensive and distinot-s marking. 

—— Instinct is defined asany action which the 
bird does when there 1s no choice. The inher- 
ited instincts are as necessary to life as the in- 
herited structure. The instincts are all ready 
for them as soon as they are hatched. Many of 
the instincts come later. Birds that are fully 
clothed and have their eyes open have the in- 
stinct of fear as soon as hatched, but to others 
the instinct of fear does not come until they 
are able to fly. 

——Admirers of goldfish as house pets and 
ornaments for aquariums and artificial ponds 
maybe able to show that their favorites have 
something besides their beauty to recommend 
them. Prof. W. L. Underwvod of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology reports that 
mosquito larvz are favorite food for goldfish. 
He has made many experiments that prove the 
fact, and he suggests that the introduction of 
goldfish in many small bodies cf water where 
mosquitoes breed would be preferable to the use 
of kerosene in destroying the pests. Goldfish, 
he finds, will thrive in our natural Northern 
waters, and can easily be bred in any sheltered 
pond, where the water is not fed by too many 
cold springs. 

——A small fraction of an ounce of radium 
Properly employed, would provide a good light 
sufficient for several rooms, and would not re- 
quire renewal during the present century. 

——The ordinary Whitehead or automobile 
torpedo consists of a cigar-shaped steel cylinder 
about eighteen inches in diameter and eighteen 
feet long, which carriesin its forward end about 
two hundred -pounds of high explosive with a 
percussion fuse, while the central portion is a 
reservoir for air at a pressure of 1500 pounds per 
square inch, and the rear end contains the com- 
pressed air motor driving the propellers. A 
Syroscopic rudder keeps the torpedo on a 
straight course. The a'r supply lasts about a 
minute, driving the torpedo half a mile, and as 
this speed is exceeded by some cruisers and 
other vessels, there is risk that a vessel may 
overtake a torpedo fired while at full speed from 
its own prow. To guard against this danger is 
the purpose of Hudson Maxim’s late invention. 
With motorite, a fuel somewhat resembling 
smokeless powder, he instantaneously generates 
steam for the torpedo engine, doubling the 
ordinary power and insuring a speed beyond the 
swiftest cruiser or torpedo-boat destroyer. 








Home Dressmaking. | 
Wines by Vanv Mawson. 





4672 Confirmation 
4671 Blouse Watet, or Graduation Dress, 
32 to 40 bust. 12 to 16 years. 


Blouse Wait. 4671. 
Cape effects of all sorts mark the season and are be- 
coming to the generality of figures. This stylish 
waist shows a deep collar of a novel sort and one that 
is quite simply made. As illustrated, the material 
for the biouse is white Persian lawn and the trin- 
ming embroidered flouncing and inserticn. The 
flouncing makes the collar, which is seamed at the 
shoulders where it droops well over the sleeves. All 
waisting materials are, however, appropriate, and 
the cape collar can be made to match the waist, with 
the edge embroidered or trimmed in any manner that 
may be preferred. 
The waist is made with fronts and backs and is 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams, 
The fronts are tucked at the shoulders to yoke depth, 
and both fronts and back are arranged in full-length 
tucks that give a double box plait effect at the centre. 
The cape collar is shaped by means of the shoulder 
seams and its edges are attached beneath the outer 
tucks of these groups. The sleeves are full below the 
elbows, smaller above and finished with straight 
cuffs in conformity with the accepted style. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 3j yards 27 inches wide 
or 2g yards 44 inches wide, with 1g yards of embroidery 
9 inches wide for cape collar and 1% yards of insertion 
to trim as illustrated in medium size. 
The pattern, 4671, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 4t-inch bust measure. 





Confirmation or Graduation Dress. 4678. 


Dresses for the rite of confirmation and for the 
losing function of the school year require to be 





——Blonde hair is characterized by a high pro- 
portion of soda and also of silica; red hair con- 
tainsa very high proportion of silica; black is 
poor in soda and poor in silica—the latter being 
almost entirely lacking—but on the other hand 
is rich in potassium. Thus we have potassic 
hair, silicic hair and sodic hair, and as the hair is 
continually growing and being cut or falling out, 
it is evident that by means of the hair thereis 
both constant and important elimination of cer- 
tain mineral compounds. 

— Senator Stewart of Nevada enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only man in the Senate who 
has never been shaved. His beard began to 
grow when he was sixteen, and has been growing 
for sixty years. 

——An estimate is made that an expense of 
$1,000,000 has been borne by two rival horse own- 
ers within three years past to bring the record to 
its present point. The men interested are C. K 
G. Billings, the owner of Lou Dillon, and E. E. 
Smathers, who owns Major Delmar. Time has 
thus been knocked from the record at the cost of 
more than $250,000 a second. 

— An interesting article in the shape of an 
old straw hat that has passed several years of 
continuous travel on railroads all over the 
country, arrived at the Brattleboro (Vt.) station 
recently. The hat was started from Milwaukee 
and since then has visited all parts of the United 
States. It is covered with checks bearing the 
names of the different towns it has visited. It 
was sent from brattledoro to Bellows Falls. 
—John Burns, member of Parliament for 
Battersea, recently took a two hundred-mile 
walk with an infantry battalion in order to see 
the work done by the army. He made an aver- 
age of twenty-five miles a day and declared at 
the end of the trip that he enjoyed it greatly. 
——Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana do not 
allow non-residents to hunt. In Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory no license ‘s required. The 
highest license 1s that of Wyoming—$50; the 
lowest that of Washington—$1. 

—A recent maritime disaster calls attention 
to atiny Maine village of historical interest. 
Pemaquid Point was one of the earliest of the 
New England white settlements, and the ruins 
of the stone fort, built there in 1860, still stand 
near the steamboat landing. With a short and 
bloody history, [Indian hostility making the lo- 
cality uvinhabitable, the town site was shortly 
afterward abandoned. 

— The largest organ in Maine is at the Uni- 
versalist church at Portland. In it are over five 
thousand pipes, the smallest a piccolo, being 
half an inch long, and the largest, a double open 
diapason, or thirty-two-foot ‘“‘C” pipe. The vox 
humana stop alone, having sixty-one pipes, cost 
$600. The pipe rooms, of which there are four, 
are each as large as an ordinary bed chamber. 
The organ was voiced by J. H. Brown, who 
voiced the organ at Westminster Abbey. It has 
three manuals, and is blown by a three-horse 
power electric motor. 

——Every man, woman and child in the United 
States took, on an average, sixty-three rides on 
the street cars last year, according to a recent 
report of the census bureau. That was thirty- 
one ride: more than they had taken in 1899. 

——European scientific journals remark that 
the great storm of red dust that swept up from 
Africa over Europe not long since performed a 
service for which men of science should be grate- 
ful, by coloring ithe glaciers of the Alps on a 
grand scale, and thus producing a stratum In the 
vast ice streams, the red hue of whieh will render 
it recognizable for many years. [he importance 





of this consists in the fact that by noting the 


simple at the same time that they are gmart, and are 
preferably made of some transparent material. This 
one includes the drop yoke and broad shoulders of 
the season, with the shirrings that are so exceedingly 
fashionable, and is made of white organdy, with 
ruches of the same and Valenciennes lace. When 
liked, the neck can he left low and the sleeves in 
elbow length, so making the frock available for a 
variety of i The ruchings on waist and 
sleeves ary specially worthy of note and give the 
suggestion of a bolero, which is both becoming and 
in the height of style. 

The costume consists of the waist and the skirt. 
The waist is made over a fitted foundation, on which 
its various parts are arranged, the yoke, that is cut in 
one piece, and the sleeves and waist, that are shirred 
on continuous lines. The sleeves are large and full 
at and above the elbows, but form long fitted cuffs 
below, which extend well over the bands. The skirt 
is made of three pieces, the front gore and the circu- 
lar side portions, which are shirred to give a yoke 
effect, and isarranged over a shallow yoke founda- 
tion, to which the shirrings are attached. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8§ yards 21 inches wide, 64 yards 27 inches wide 
or 4g yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of all-over 
lace, ¢ yard of silk for belt and 6§ yards of ruching. 
wThe pattern, 4672, is cut in sizes for girls of 12,14 
and 16 years of age. 














4673 Walking St‘rt, 4674 Blouse Eton, 


22 to 30 waist $2 to 40 bust. 


Walking Skirt. 4673. 

The variety of walking skirts knows almost no 
limit. The model illustrated is among the latest, and 
provides graceful flare about the feet while it is snug 
and smooth over the hips. As shown the material is 
wood-brown canvas stitched with corticelli silk, but 
all skirt and suiting materials are appropriate. The 
long tucks, fo' ming groups at front and back, which 
ave alike,are among the latest features shown, and 
the shorter tucks over the hips do away with all bulk 
at that point. 

The skirt is cut in five gores, the seams being con- 
cealed by the long tucks which are turns d toward one 
another and meet at the centre. The side gcres are 
tucked to yoke depth, and the closing is made invisi- 
bly at the centre back. 

The quantity of material required for medium size 
is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 74 yards 27 inches wide, 5 
yards 44 inches wide or 33 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 46/8, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 


Blouse Eton. 4674. 

Short coats are to be noted on the greater number 
cfadvance models and are exceedingly chic and at- 
tractive This stylish little Eton is made in blouse 
style and can either be rolled open to form revers or 
closed as shown in the small sketch. Also it allows a 
choice between the drop shoulders and the regulation 
arm-holes. The model is made of tan-colored cheviot 
with revers of brown chiffon veivet and trimming of 
brown and white braid in which are threads of gold. 
At the waist is a crushed belt of the velvet and the 
sleeves are finished with frills of lace. 

The Eton consists of fronts and back, both of which 
are tucked for their entire length. The lower edge 
ts slightly full and is joined to a narrow belt over 
which the crushed belt is arranged, the fronts beleg 
finished free as far as the first tucks to form the 








pointed revers. The sleeves are cut in one piece 


each, are tucked above the elbows, full 
5 below and are 

™ quantity of material required for the medium 
size & 43 yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide 
Or: 23 yards 44 inches wide, with = yard of velvet, 3§ 
= of braid to trim as illustrated. 

pattern, 4674, is cut in sizes for a 32, 94 

40-inch bust 1 easure. asi 








4676 Child’s Coat, 
4 to 10 yrs. 


4676 Fancy Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust. 
Child’s Coat. 4675. 
To be Made With or Without the Coliar.4 

Long coats that cover the frocks are the most be- 
coming of all styles for little girls. This one is 
peculiarly charming, and includes the fashionable 
shirrings that give the broad effect with the fancy- 
shaped collar that can be used or omitted as pre- 
ferred. The model is made of pastel blue broadcloth, 
trimmed with fancy braid and ornaments, and 
stitched with corticelli silk, but there are many other 
materials equally appropriate. 

The coat consists of the yoke, the fronts and the 
back which are shirred and joined thereto. The 
sleeves are ful!, shirred at their upper portions and 
joined to shallow caps, and are finished with shaped 
cuffs that harmonize with the collar. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (8 years) is 4¢ yards 21 inches wide, 4} yards 27 
inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with 4 yards of 
braid to trim as iilustrated. 

The pattern, 4675, is cut in sizes for girls of 4,6, 8 
and 10, years of age. 





Fancy Blouse. 4676. 

Blouses of all sorts are greatly in vogue and make 
an important feature of the latest styles. This one is 
adapted to a wide range of materials and to almost 
numberless combinations, but is shown in checked 
black and white silk, with trimming of black velvet 
and white cloth bands that are stitched with corti- 
Celli silk, and is combined with a chemisette and 
under-arm sleeves of cream lace. Both fronts and 
back are tucked, the former at the extreme outer 
edge of the shoulders, so giving the broad effect and 
concealing the arm3-eye seams, the latter to givea 
box-plaited effect at the centre. The sleeves are 
novel aud graceful and are finished with narrow bands 
of black velvet ribbon. 

The blouse is made over a fitted lining which is 
closed at the centrefront. On this lining are arranged 
the chemisette, the back and the fronts and the clos- 
ing is made invisibly beneath the band. The sleeves 
are snug above the elbows with deep box-plaited frills 
below which fall gracefully over the big puffs ; be. 
neath. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3§ yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide 
or lg yards 44 inches wide, with 23 yards of all-over 
————- of bias velvet and j yards of cloth for 

Ss. 


The pattern, 4676, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue o> 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MassacMi“ETTs PL¢UGH 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. — 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 

petpone interested in the estate of JOSHUA 

- DODGE, late of Arlington, in said County, 
Wines 

, & certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of caid > 

ceased has been presented to said Court, for pro- 

pate, Be Joshua Eric Dodge and Samuel Doug- 

lass odge, who pray that letters testamentary 

may be issued to them, the executors therein 

Lo ta without giving a surety on their official 


You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell. in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventeenth day of May, A. D. 
1904, at_nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
ean de aay you have, why the same should not 
And said petitioners are hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by a this citation 
ouce in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or a a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 

First Judge ot said Court, this eighteenth day of 
April, inthe year one thousand nine hunded and 
our. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
ELLEN THOMASON. late of Newton, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 
WHE EAS, a petition has been presented to 
saidCourt to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to John T. 
Thomason of Newton, in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on tne tenth day of May, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, tc show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this tifteenth day o 
April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE CQURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of NEL- 
SON CUTLER, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to William H. 
Cutler of Arlington, in the County of Middlesex, 
without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court. to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the seventeenth day of May, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews 

per published in Boston, the last publication to 
Be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-tifth hae 
of April, in the year one thousand nine hundr 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
RANSOM D. BRACKETT, late of Cambridge, 
in said County, deceased: 

HEREAS, Charles Grilk, the administrator 

of the estate of said deceased, has pre- 
sented for allowance the first and final account 
of his administration upon the estate of said de- 








ceased : 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell,in said County, on 
the seventeenth day of May, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
have, whv the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days, at least, 
before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, &@ news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one or, ry least, pe pe — and P mail- 
ing, pos » & COpy Oo! sc on to all Known 

s interested fh the 


estate seven days, at 
before said Court. 





Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Zsquire, 
First J said Court, this twenty-sixth ong 
of April, Oe year one thousand nine hundr 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
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=e. SOMME dthmant tne cadeaageey ee we we ans eee eel & —S5 
The Horse. | 
Saddle Horses Scarce. 
All accounts from Kentucky agree that 
saddle horses were never so scarce. Prices 
are popularly quoted as fullytwenty-five per 
cent. in advance of last-season. The cause | 
of this unfortunate condition is thus diag- mine A. Sydaey maw 
nosed by Mr. Charles L. Railey, whose _ i ae 
knowledge and experience entitle his opin- : So Testo n be Her ‘ 
ion to supreme respect. Pat Fees cnt tenn catay cag ite 
“Twenty years ago almost every farmer es atten y 
had from one to ten mares, from which he Te RY 
aimed to breed and did breed really fine , 0 
horses, but when the trotting fever spread | Known the World yer 
over the country these farmer breeders dis- 
posed of their holdings and set about to raise 
and produce a $10,000 trotter, and from that te 
day to this the breeding of the saddle horse addition to bert stato remedy | bnown, it is tmogualid as a linime: 
has been very limited.” ap “ Treatise on the Heres,” profusely iitustrased, y= Som 
This opinion is expressed in an article con- 
tributed to the Kentu.sy Farmer and DR. B. J. KENDALL co., 
Breeder, in which Mr. Railey makes an Enosburg Falis, Vermont. 
earnest appeal to farmers in the blue-grass 
State to resume the production of high-class 
saddle horses. An idea of thecurrent prices 
and also Mr. Railey’s estimate of this valu- — 
able equine product of the State will be = - 
found in the subjoined excerpt from his ar- : ne ; 
ticle: i RY AN, 
“Go into any dealer’s stable in central ae, POR 4h 3 
Kentucky and it is rare if he prices any- afk YY) — ‘ p% 
thing like a good horse at less than three Wf? NV) TES a, ] 
hundred dollars, and a top notcher at less at ua. ei: oun > ‘ 
than four figures. The saddle-bred saddle LI ee y ‘ 
horse of Kentucky I believe and contend is | ew 7" 
the most beautiful ever bred in the history is u/ 
of the world. In conformation heas closely 
approximates perfection as horseflesh can 
attain. He is the most teachable, the most 
companionable, and in these characteristics 
so outstanding that he dominates the show 
cement SEE THE WONDERS OF 
A few breeders have been true to the trust 
bequeathed them by their fathers who origi- THE WORLD 
nated this type of beautiful and useful by taking the Cruise on the palatial . 
horses, but the majority of farmers have Twin Screw Cruising 4 
drifted with the tide, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the American Saddle Horse Breed- S. S. Priazessin Victoria Luise 
ers’ Association to maintain interest in the 
breed and encourage its improvement. It is c 
evident enough that but for the efforts and 
influence of that association the breed- ’ 
ing of saddle horses in Kentucky would I. CRUISE leaves N. Y. September 15, 1904, for Hamburg, then to 
have been fairly obliterated by this time. at Tea Dover, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Villefranche, Genoa, Athens, Constantino- 1 
Ten years ago prices were low, but for the AMB ce : o Calcutta), Colombo, Vaicu ngapore, Manila, Hong Kong, f 
encouragement that the most avaricious An Admirable Variety Recently Offered by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Flowers Large, Pale Violet Rose, with Yellowish Yokohama), Yokohama, Honolulu, Hilo and San Francisco, and by 
farmer could desire to produce saddle horses White Centre and Borne in Clusters. A Strong Grower and Free Bloomer. special train to New York. 
of high type. Unfortunately a lot of good II. CRUISE leaves San Francisco January 24, 1995. Calling at same 
mares have gone to market, but it is not too busin ene i ports as above in reversed order. , 
late to set determinedly to work to fill up oe o gfe soo - dg a —> — _ - Patina ar i Pg | eae oe canta Duration 44 months. Cost $1,500 upward, including principa! : 
the paddocks with horses of this class. | smonnt toi for every one thousand pounds |twenty-sixth of May. Those who have | tees that have been clear from the moth, band side trips and railroad transportation across Americancontinent. Steamer a 
Whatever may come to the Larness horse or | o¢ nutter made, valued at twenty cents per| know howt Al ran t aa the tree trunks thoroughly with raupenleim, or always your home. No delays—waiting for connections. No customs ex- 8 
the draft horse through mechanical inven- pound ? y P kind O APPTUSES & HTUATS OC § | with tar, printer’s ink or other sticky material. aminations en route. Nopacking and unpacking of trunks. ke 
tion, the saddle horse is absolutely safe. The bulleti di —- . Keep these bands fresh by the removal of the 
He had his tilt with the bicycle and came off : in discusses at length the ne-| The horse show will in all probability be | masses of the insect which collect on them. Greatest Opportunity Ever Offered 
victor. The bicycle is now a business prop- cessity of improvement in methods of | madea feature, and an effort will be made | Bandsof cloth or bagging tied loosely about the @ 
osition on city streets. ‘The saddle horse sampling, keeping the samples, preparing | to have the different breeds of horses repre- | tree trunks will make hiding-places where the SUCCESS ASSURED. PORTS OF CALL NOT AFFECTED BY HOSTILITIES nN 
saaihanen be hoaiadeniaameaneaiaie oom for measuring, measuring in the test | sented as largely as possible. caterpillars will gather. These should be exam- IN THE EAST. tl 
country and a pleasure proposition in the a rag oer gam — the test,| Sheep, swine and poultry, together with Seah GUMMaar Waianae Collet eaatinn FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY , 
ity. And time will not modify hi 2 . Nearly half of | the regular hall exhibit, will receive their 
eos a ahteaieaanha y his com-' the cheap bottles are incorrect and bottles | due share of attention. tan destroying the insect may be obtained at any eam bur Am i Li . 
m —_ guaranteed correct cannot all be depended| The exhibits from the mercantile estab- ns sovenas eused x tae ns as enon oo e- lr tly dite 
Horses should be watered before their | UPO8- Narrow-necked bottles are recom-| ments and from the manufacturers of agri-| spraying, and where facilities for this work are DONNER & CO., SOLE AGENTS, 70 STATE ST. g 
grain feed. This theory has been put to mended and the thirty per cent. nine-inch | cultural machinery, which proved so at- | lacking, it is often more economical and satis- d 
the experimental test. A horse was fed bottles graduated to two-tenths per cent. | tractive last year, will in all probability be | factory to make use of the services of these ex- tl 
with four quarts of whole oats, and imme- are the most accurate. continued and improved. gam. 
Gately altnt Gheen-adin-tn tae. Ge The writer of the bulletin, E. H. Webster, | _[t is planned this year to set off a portion The nests of the brown-tail moth may still be ¥ 
ster thn Aause ne Sled ent comeak states that the subject of preservatives for | of the land of the society tu be used for pe zs oy —< ea rang mse —_ 7 
- * | composite cream samples is one that needs | children’s gardens. This is to be portioned Aecmmnatn sspears eee sti S | N Cc E i 8 | 0 ; 
Scarcely a quart of oats was found swim- E . e be removed and burned, although but few days 
: e the attention of the chemist, while a mcre | off in small lots for th e of the boys or 7 
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